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ABSTRACT 


A NEW MODEL: THE CREATIVE USE OF MULTI-MEDIA 
FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WITH THE 
POSTMODERN GENERATIONS 


by 
Lori Reiber 
United Theological Seminary, 2012 
Mentor 
Randy Grimes, D.Min. 


Harold Hudson, D.Min. 
Stephen Swisher, D.Min. 


This project, implemented at South Park United Methodist Church, looked at the impact 
of creative development of multi-media for Christian faith formation in Postmoderns who 
are not fully engaged through current Christian Education practices. The study of 
traditional Lenten scriptures and spiritual practices through open ended questions 
encouraged interactions with the material resulting in the production of digital media 
pieces that expressed a unique interpretation and higher level cognitive processing of 
subject matter in all participants. Information was gathered and assessed through 
qualitative research methods; recorded interviews and analyzed videos, resulting in a 


Case Study of the educational model. 
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INTRODUCTION 


South Park United Methodist Church is a church that has a long history of 
ministry in the community in which it resides. This church also has a rich history of 
having a large congregation, worshipping over one thousand at one point. Over the recent 
decades, the church has experienced a decline in membership, due to families moving 
further away from the city and the growth of the university across the street and it’s 
assimilation of some of the adjacent neighborhoods for student housing and other 
university needs. This season of decline experienced at South Park UMC is common 
among many mainline denominations. Generations that are holding onto the glory of the 
past and the assertion that “we have always done it that way” are now struggling with the 
reality that the younger generations, those in their teens, twenties and even their thirties 
are walking away from the church because they do not feel like they have a place there, 
and that the language of the church is not their language. These younger generations, 
commonly referred to as the Postmodern Generations, are looking for a place to connect 
and experience God in their lives. The congregation of South Park United Methodist 
Church longs to be a place, once again, where children and youth feel welcomed, valued 
and encouraged to grow in their faith. However, the traditions of the recent past, buying 


pre-packaged curriculum that is based on a more Modern Era mindset is not engaging the 


youth and children in a way that allows them to apply lessons about the Bible and 
practices of faith to their lives. The current practices of the church are not successfully 
ushering in a new era of thinking and learning that has its foundations shifting from print 
and scientific understandings to experiential, digital, relational and global tendencies for 
education and learning. 

This Doctor of Ministry project proposes a new model for Christian Education 
that will engage the Postmodern Generations through to following components: 

1. A focused study of scripture. 

2. Open ended questions that allow for multiple interpretations, structured 

by intentional learning outcomes from a theologically thinking instructor. 

3. Discussion that focuses on applicability to students’ lives. 

4. Creation of a piece of multi-media, as a video, or digital piece. 

5. Sharing that multi-media with the congregation of the church. 
This project is a model that attempts to bridge the gap between the generations currently 
in the church, in that it appeals to the Postmodern Generation, while sharing pieces of art 
with the Modern Generation to develop relationships that enable older adults to be a part 
of the Postmoderns’ lives and faith formation. 

In an attempt to become more relevant to the Postmodern Generation there has 
been a movement in the past ten to fifteen years to include images and video for worship 
and Christian Education. This move has been in response to the changing communication 
methods and interpretations of what people expect when they attend church. These 


images and videos have sometimes been produced by an outside source, either a 


production company or videographer, and have been used by educators to work within 
the confines of a chosen set of curriculum used in the church. Other sets of curriculum 
have been developed with accompanying videos as a resource for churches to use, and 
these tend to be videos designed with people talking to the viewer about a theme or their 
understanding of the scripture that is to be studied. These videos are usually meant to 
catch the attention of, to entertain the students present or to replace the preparation and 
knowledge of the teacher. These videos share the developers’ theology and interpretation. 

These curriculum are not only costly to the church, but they also tend to tum the 
students into passive viewers who do not have the incentive to internalize the 
information. It is the opinion of the researcher that this has led to an apathy of the 
Postmodern Generation for Christian Education, even though this is a generation who 
desire to interact, understand, and have compassion for others in order to make the world 
a better place. 

The driving force behind this project is a deep passion to reach souls who long to 
know what salvation in Jesus Christ really means. The author desires for the church to 
develop more intentional faith formation events and practices that enable Christian 
Education programs to become discipleship experiences for the generations that the 
church is losing, in particular, the Postmodern Generations. This project is just one piece 
of what needs to be a larger, whole church plan, with the ultimate goal of sharing the love 
of God and transforming lives. 

It has been the experience of the researcher, that many churches are using media 


for faith formation purposes without thinking theologically about their real meaning or 
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purpose. In the area of children and youth ministry there is the desire to help connect the 
children and youth to God, and to help them open up their hearts and souls to the 
revelation of God. The theological studies of revelation deal with the way God 
communicates with humanity. It is through Jesus Christ that God’s special revelation is 
made know to the world. It is this connection that draws people into a relationship with 
God, and so the church must continue to find ways to open up these lines of 
communication. God’s revelation did not end with Jesus. Jesus’ very promise of the Holy 
Spirit reveals God’s desire to be connected to humanity. The revelation of God to the 
world is the connection of life to the divine. The mission of the church is to make 
disciples of Jesus Christ and to lead people to faith. 
“No one comes to Christian faith today except on the basis 

of original revelation. This does not mean that a person must read 

the Bible in order to become a Christian, but it does mean that one 

cannot become a Christian, that is, receive God’s special 

revelation, apart from some event, preaching, teaching, 

conversation, or reading that ultimately depends on the Bible. Ina 

word, God does not produce Christians today without meditation.”! 
This theological foundation will be addressed in a later chapter of this paper. 

It is the desire for the researcher to renew the discipleship practices of the church 
to invite disciples, both young and old, to return to a life that is focused on the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and to enable people to discern the presence of Jesus, God and the Holy 


Spirit in their lives today. “Since each new generation that receives the special revelation 


of God stands in a different cultural situation, with new assumptions, language, concerns, 


‘Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra. Introduction to Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 36. 


problems, strengths, and weaknesses, reception of the revelation will bring out new 
aspects and emphasis of the original special revelation and thus enlarge the church’s 
understanding of it.” 

Chapter One consists of the ministry focus of the author, explaining the journey 
that has brought her to this stage in life, and exposing some of the root causes for her 
passion in the areas of Christian Education and media ministry. The reader will hopefully 
recognize her desire to share the Gospel of Jesus Christ and gain a better understanding 
as to why this is important to her. 

Chapter Two discusses the state of the art in this ministry model. This research 
project involves the combining of a number of disciplines, to create an innovative and 
useful model for the church, in teaching and forming disciples in the Postmodern 
Generations. This chapter defines the needs of the Postmodern Generations, as well as 
their preferred learning styles and modes of communication. This section attempts to 
create a picture of the hopes, dreams and expectations of this generation, and their desire 
and plea to be recognized by the church. This chapter also explains the needs of the 
church, such as learning how to reach out to this generation and what it means to be in 
ministry with Postmoderns. Finally this chapters explains some of the theology behind 
the digital impact of a new communication model as well as the need for practice in this 
area of ministry in the church. 

Chapter Three looks at the theoretical foundations for the project design. First, the 


author looks at two scriptures, one Old Testament and one New Testament, that deal with 


2Thomas and Wondra, 37. 


the need for firm foundations for the formation of faith and the ability of the community 
of faith to foster growth in individual’s relationship with God and the community’s 
relationship with God. The first scripture is the Shema, found in Deuteronomy 6:1-9, in 
which Moses is teaching the people what it means to love God with all of your heart, 
mind and soul. The second scripture is commonly known as the Parable of the Sower. 
The specific scripture studied is found in Matthew 13:1-17, where Jesus compares what 
happens to different seeds that fall on different types of soil. The author believes that 
these two scriptures focus on the foundations for our faith and what it means for us to 
listen to the Word of God, to really hear and understand what it means to stay connected 
to our faith on a daily basis. The foundational chapter then progresses into an historical 
discussion about the use of image in the early church and through the Reformation. This 
historical inquiry leads to the discussion of the theological battle between the iconoclasts 
and the iconophiles. And finally, the foundational chapter looks into the theology of the 
church as it relates to the research project. The author studies the revelation of God, and 
‘the manner in which God makes Godself know to humanity throughout the history of the 
church. She also looks at what current theologians are saying about true revelation and 
the impact God’s revelation has on people of faith today. 

Chapter Four delves into the methodology of the project design. This project is a 
case study of a new educational model, designed in the manner of qualitative research 
methodology. Information was gathered through interviews and the assessment of 


projects created by the subjects during the field research. The methodology was designed 


to answer this research question: “Can the creative process of developing multi-media 
pieces by the student enhance the Christian Education effectiveness in those persons now 
identified as the Postmodern Generations?” 

Chapter Five narrates the process of the field experience, explaining the process 
of the sessions and including a brief analysis of the findings. Because of the age of the 
subjects, most under the age of thirteen, the author decided to record the interviews so 
that a child’s writing ability would not hinder the full answering of the questions and 
discussion. Appendix A-Q document the sessions and the findings. The field experience 
narrates a brief description of the videos that were produced. 

And finally, in the conclusion of the paper, the author redefines the research 
question, offers an explanation of the overarching project, and offers final reflections and 
recommendations for future use of this model for ministry. 

The author will now provide working definitions of the different foundational 
understandings of this project, so that the reader will be aware of what is implied by the 
author’s choice of words and main areas of work. This is important in strengthening the 
foundations of this project and the theory that grows out of it. 

The area of ministry called Christian Education encompasses many different 
things. There is the mission of this ministry, as well as the content that is to be 
incorporated. A working definition of Christian Education, is one by Daniel Aleshire. The 


following is a paraphrase of his definition with comments by the author. 


Christian Education involves those tasks and expressions in 
ministry that enable people: 

1. to learn the Christian story, both ancient and present 
(This consists of the instructional aspects of education as well as 
the informational aspects, where content is given to another) 

2. to develop the skills necessary to act out their faith (this 
action points to the liberation of an individual to begin to 
experience faith for himself) 

3. to reflect on that story in order to live self-aware to its 
truth (personal development of spiritual practices and growth in 
faith) 

4. to nurture the sensitivities they need to live together as a 
covenant community (socialization, participation in community)? 


Thus, the concept of Christian Education for the author is a process through which a 
person goes from knowing to understanding and then owning faith in the work of God in 
the world through the revelation of Jesus Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. It is a 
life-long process of growing in faith and becoming a disciple of Jesus Christ. The work of 
Christian Education is to form people into faithful and devoted disciples, striving to 
become the person God created them to be. Many people working in the church have a 


preconceived notion about what constitutes the content of what should be taught. 


3 Karen B. Tye, Basics of Christian Education (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2000),13-14. 
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The following is a list of commonly believed myths from Karen Tye’s book, The Basics 
of Christian Education: 

* Content has to do with facts and information. 

* Content is a set of curriculum 

¢ The Bible is the content that really matters 

* Content is the concern of Christian education committees and 

church school teachers.* 
The author believes that these myths do make up some of the basics for content for 
Christian Education, but that taken by themselves, they are not inclusive enough the 
define the necessary content for Christian Education. The content of Christian Education 
should be found in the life in the congregation, through their connection to God. This 
ministry takes place, not only in the Sunday School classroom, but also in worship, at 
fellowship events, at home and with other Christians. The formation of disciples is the 
work of the whole body of the church and especially the surrender to the call of God in 
the lives of individuals. 

“Postmodern, literally means ‘after modern’. So when we say that we’ve moved 
into an age of Postmodernity, we’re saying that the Modern Era has passed and we’ve 
moved into a new paradigm, a new worldview.”> Most people under thirty are considered 
to be Postmodern and have expressed Postmodern tendencies. Research also shows that 


Postmodern sensibilities exist in: 30% of Baby Boomers 50% of Generation X and 60% 


of Millennials®. As with other major eras of history, this change does not happen 


4 Tye, 48-51. 


SIvy Beckwith. Postmodern Children’s Ministry, Ministry to Children in the 21% Century (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004), 20. 


6 Ibid., 21 
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overnight, or within one specific generation, and so the struggle to define and accept this 
change is difficult for many institutions. “Our world’s new cultural and intellectual 
paradigm is truly a shift in the way human beings process information and in the way we 
view the external world.’ The differences between the two eras involve cultural shifts 
that are difficult to define without defining what one was and the other is now. Beckwith 
describes the differences: 

“Just as Moderns believe there is discernable and knowable 

absolute truth and objective reality, Postmoderns believe there is 

no overarching truth or ultimate ideal that explains and undergirds 

all of human existence. Postmoderns believe that reality or truth is 

always subjective. One’s reality or truth grows out of one’s 

perspective and life experiences. It is not imposed from the 

outside. Therefore, the Modern idea of a metanarative or a grand 


story that explains everything about the world is greeted with 
incredulity.’”* 


During this shift from Modern to Postmodern technology has advanced. These 
advances have changed the way in which information is distributed. “What makes the 
coming of the digital age even more powerful than the information age is the 
transcription of all sorts of media- print, audio, and visual- into bits and bytes that enables 
their transmission into your home or office through the same line. By digitizing all forms 
of media they can be mixed and matched at will.’” For the Postmodern, information is 
readily available, creating a new world view connection to people around the world and 


the events that affect them each day. “What makes this unique is that through a 


7 Beckwith, 22. 
8Tbid., 22. 


° Craig Kennet Miller, Postmoderns, The Beliefs, Hopes and Fears of Young Americans 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 1996), 29-30. 
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combination of information rich technologies you can explore a world of information that 
has been put into a single format. The digital age means that all media can be transmitted 
to you in the same way, through one conduit.”!° 

One final foundational area of this project is the need to continue to reach new 
generations for Jesus Christ. The Postmodern Generation is walking away from the 
church because if does not feel the past traditions and methods used by the church speak 
to them. The need for ministry with Postmoderns is apparent in the research done by the 


National Study of Youth and religion. 


10 Miller, 30. 
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Table 1: Four Religious Ideal Types in National Study of Youth and Religion!! 


THE DEVOTED 
8% of American Youth 


THE REGULAR 
27% of American youth 


THE SPORADIC 
17% of American Youth 


THE DISENGAGED 
12% of American Youth 


*Attend religious service weekly or more 

*Faith is very or extremely important in every day life 
*Feels very or extremely close to God 

*Currently involved in a religious youth group 

*Prays a few times a week 

*Reads scripture once or twice a week or more 


* Attends religious services weekly or more 

* Attends religious services 2-3 times a month or weekly 
*Faith is very or not very important in everyday life 
*Closeness to God, youth group involvement, prayer 
scripture reading are variable but less religious than for the 
“devoted” 


*Attends religious services a few times a year to monthly 
*Faith is somewhat to not very important in everyday life 
*Closeness to God, youth group involvement, prayer and 
scripture reading are variable. 


*Never attends religious services, or attends many times a 
year and identifies as not religious 

*Faith somewhat, not very, or not important in everyday 
life 

*Feels only somewhat close to God or less 

*Not involved in a religious youth group 

*Prays 1-2 times a month or less. 


"Kenda Casey Dean, Almost Christian, What the Faith of Our Teenagers is Telling the American 
Church (Oxford: University Press, 2010), 41. 


13 
These studies and findings paint a dim outlook for the future of the church and the faith 


lives of teenagers, especially in the United States. There are many factors that contribute 
to this, and some of them have to do with the new world view explained before. But the 
church cannot turn a blind eye to the findings, and it needs to be ready to move into the 
future, stronger and apt in the new communication models. The hope of churches across 
America and around the world should be to invite the disengaged in ways that help them 
to feel wanted and welcome, and design discipleship models that move them through the 
stages of faith formation and help to foster a relationship with God that ultimately brings 
them the stage of being a devoted disciple of Christ. 

The following findings from the study summarize what was found to be the major 


implication of religious life and the formation of faith in American Teenagers. 
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Table 2: The National Study of Youth and Religion:Summary of Findings:!? 


Finding #1 Most U.S. teenagers embrace some religious identity and 
are affiliated with a religious organization 
Finding #2 
Finding #3 


Finding #4 
Finding #5 Mormon teenagers are faring best. 


Finding #6 The single most important influence on the religious and 
spiritual lives of adolescents is their parents. 
Finding #7 


Most U.S. Teenagers follow in their parents’ footsteps 
when it comes to religion 


While most U.S. Teenagers feel generally positive 
toward religion, religion is not a big deal to them. 


The vast majority of teenagers in the U.S. say they’re 
Christians. 


Supply and demand (availability of religious programs) 
matters to the spiritual lives of teenagers. 


Finding #8 Spiritual and religious understandings are very weak 
among American teenagers. 

Finding #9 Teenagers tend to espouse a religious outlook that is 
distinct from the traditional faith commitments of most 
U.S. religious traditions- an outlook we might call 
“Moralistic Therapeutic Deism.” 

Finding #10 Religion doesn’t claim teenagers’ time or attention, 


compared to other social institutions, activities and 
organizations. 


Highly religious teenagers appear to be doing much 
better in life than less religious teenagers. 


Finding #11 


!2 Dean, 201-205. 
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Dean suggests that there are a couple of areas in which these numbers and 
descriptions bring light. This study “is significant because it reframes the issues of youth 
ministry as issues facing the twenty-first century church as a whole. Since the religious 
and spiritual choices of American teenagers echo, with astonishing clarity, the religious 
and spiritual choices of the adults who love them, lackadaisical faith is not young 
people’s issue, but ours.”!> Therefore, we must be sure that what we teach, what we 
choose to use as curriculum, matches our theological beliefs and encourages a higher 
level of interaction and understanding of the elements that build faith. “The National 
Study of Youth and Religion reveals a theological fault line running underneath American 
churches: an adherence to a do-good, feel-good spirituality that has little to do with the 
Triune God of Christian tradition and even less to do with loving Jesus Christ enough to 
follow him into the world.”!* The NSYR urges churches to do more than just entertain 
their youth, or to simply let these young people drift through their formative years. The 
NSYR reveals that churches with dedicated and intentional programs are helping youth 
claim the life of a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

This project is the outcome of the author’s desire to reach the generations that feel 
lost and shunned by the church, and to find new ways to communicate the story of God’s 
work in the world and in their lives. The traditional approaches to faith and discipleship 
do not speak to the Postmodern Era and the generations that have migrated into it or have 


been born into it. This project is meant to translate the message of the church, the love of 


'3Dean, 4. 


'4 Thid. 
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God and the salvation of humanity into a form and language that can be captured and 
understood by today’s young adults, youth and children. This project is just one 
opportunity for the church. “The Creative Use of Multi-Media for Christian Education 
with the Postmodern Generations” can open up lines of communication between and 


among the generations of the congregation in which it is developed. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The work of the United Methodist Ordained Deacon is to bridge the church and 
the world through preaching the Word and service in specialized ministries. The author 
has followed this call into full-time ministry with the United Methodist Church and has 
been able to serve God’s children in a variety of positions and environments. Each time, 
however, she has been blessed with working in Christian Education and Spiritual 
Formation, whether it has been for Children, Youth, Adults and at times, for all of them at 
the same time. She has begun to look at the way intergenerational groups can affect each 
other and share the message of faith in new and exciting ways. The author has 
predominantly felt called to study and develop theories around the use of digital media 
for Christian Formation in worship and educational ministries, a field that has many 
possibilities for helping congregations of all sizes. 

The author’s journey to this place began during her childhood, in a suburban 
church where there was community and fellowship, but not much deep spiritual growth. 
Church, for her, was a place that offered a worship service that had little appeal to most 
of the young people, and was, for the most part, forgettable from week to week. Sunday 
School was the same, a place for children to learn about the stories of the Bible, but not 


for connecting them to the life being led out in the world. For this author, the life of the 
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church was also the life of faith at home, where God was not spoken of except at the 
dinner table when grace was shared; and other than that God was a stranger. This caused 
the author to feel alone, lost and without love from God. It was easy to fall away from her 
faith and life connected to the church as college life offered many distractions. Looking 
back, the author recognizes that a call from God for the lifting up of younger generations 
was heard by the author, and she followed that call into the secular world because the 
church was a distant home for her. The author earned a Bachelor of Science in Secondary 
Education and began to teach high school English, speech and theatre. This fed the 
author’s desire to reach out to the hurting and lost during their adolescent years, 
befriending the students in God's love and mentoring them through the questioning and 
developmental years of school. Through the vocation of educator, the author was able to 
work with and develop theories and practices of educational design, cognitive 
development and learning style curriculum models. As the author began a family of her 
own, she realized that the comfort, support and hope of a faith family was something she 
and her young children needed, and so she began the search for a church home. She 
found one and was instantly welcomed, and nurtured as a leader in the large congregation 
of a church in Houston, Texas, working with many of the children, youth and education 
ministries. 

As the call into Ordained ministry became evident, the author found that she was 
able to take advantage of the training in education that God had put in her path, and she 
began to serve in Christian Education ministries, both as a volunteer at first and then as a 


staff person of a middle sized suburban church. The author was often frustrated by the 
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work of the church's curriculum, that was meant to fill the young student with the 
information of the Bible without ever working to transform the children and youth into 
disciples of Jesus Christ. There had to be more to the Christian Formation done in 
churches, where there is a disservice to the minds of the young and old alike, never 
personalizing the gospel message, never asking for analysis and evaluation of the 
message for the reader, never owning the call of Jesus to the love of God and living that 
out in love of neighbor. The desire to work in a way that would touch the lives of the next 
generations of the church led the author to pursue a concentration in digital 
communications. God called her to study the Postmodern Generation and to mold a 
ministry that would combine her previous experience as an educator, and now as a pastor 
of Christian Formation and Ordained Deacon in the United Methodist Church. She felt 
the call to provide learning experiences that transform the youth and encourage analytical 
work with the scriptures, and to offer life lessons that lead to a higher understanding and 
processing of the stories in the Bible so that meaning for the individuals is experienced. 
This type of lesson would offer higher level cognitive development which would allow 
information to become applicable to the lives the children and youth live out as 
Christians. This passion grew out of the formative years of the author, who did not get 
excited about church, did not feel the passion and the hunger to know God in her life. She 
decided as she followed the path to ordination and a life of ministry that she would do her 
best to make sure that all of God's children would be aware of the love of God, know the 


call of discipleship, know the joy of faith, and be able to share it with the world. 
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It is the author’s passion that youth understand that the Gospel message, the Good 


News of Jesus Christ found in the Bible and the traditions of the church, is meant for 
everybody. The younger generation is not always able to understand how this ancient 
book and practices of faith relate to their lives. They see the world in a different way and 
they have a hard time making sense out of the world. They are connected to the world in 
a different way than the earlier generations, knowing what happens globally in an instant, 
and becoming aware of the way that the sins that have been created against society and 
the earth affect all of God’s creation, and they have lost faith in the power of Jesus. It is 
the call of this author to make the Gospel relevant and applicable, inviting the 
Postmodern Generation to claim the story of faith and Jesus Christ as the Lord of their 
lives. There are many ways to do this: relational, mentoring or inclusive are all models of 
ministry that are important for the development of adolescents, and all vital to the 
Christian Formation of our next generations. This author plans to focus her call to 
ministry in digital media and storytelling within the Christian Formation ministries of the 
church. This ministry will include involvement in worship and active learning 
experiences that draw in the Digital Culture natives, children and youth, and invite them 
to use video and other media to ensure comprehension and evaluation of the message in 
the work of Jesus Christ in the world. 

The author has two ministry placements in which this calling has begun to be 
utilized. She has begun to teach courses at United Theological Seminary in Christian 
Communication and Christian Education, as an adjunct professor. She has also taught a 


number of classes and workshops in these areas working with the stories of faith found in 
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the Bible and in our lives, and how we can communicate these with the Postmodern 
Generation for worship and Christian Formation. One way that the call of Deacon and 
work in specialized ministries is lived out is by working with people who are studying to 
become pastors. The work in the seminary allows the author to share her theories about 
communication and education and teach best practices that others can use in their 
churches with their youth and children, and to spread the love of God to others in many 
different churches and faith communities. This call to ministry has manifested itself in 
work with worship pieces called Digital Liturgies which are pieces designed for worship 
that incorporate some of the traditional pieces of liturgy for worship and transform them 
into digital stories that portray an element of worship. 

The author also works in an urban church that sits on the edge of a large 
university, one that has a history of being a large church, vibrant and full of energy to do 
ministry in its community and the world. She holds the position of Pastor of Discipleship 
and is primarily focused on building the children and youth programs, training the 
teachers and integrating the families into the life of the church. It is the hope of the 
church leadership and pastoral staff that the discipleship ministry will be a catalyst to 
grow the church and reach more of the younger generations for Christ. The church is in a 
strategic location, with opportunities to reach out to the university students, as well as the 
youth and children in the surrounding neighborhoods, pulling from a variety of 
socioeconomic and racially diverse areas. This is an exciting task, and this call to digital 
culture communications can be utilized in many different ways. The church, as it stands 


right now, is a considerably older congregation, with many of its members over sixty, and 
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so the call to reach the younger generations, while necessary and valued by the 
congregation, is also a scary and possibly threatening concept for the current members. 
The author hopes that by combining her years of experience in education and her 
understanding that the Digital Culture’s reliance on the story as a means of knowing and 
understanding the world, is a new concept that will be embraced by the congregation. She 
will include older individuals by asking them to be a part of the learning process, and to 
allow them to create their own digital pieces, which will support ways that this form of 
communication can be beneficial to all of God’s children. 

After being in ministry in this church for just over two years, the author values the 
information that has been gathered for the contextual analysis. According to Ammerman 
and Carrol: 

“The whole task of studying a congregation, then, can be seen as 

an exercise in practical theology. Although it uses tools drawn 

from many other sources...the end result is not intended to be only 

a demographic, sociological, or financial profile. It is, rather, a 

picture of a living community of faith that struggles to be faithful 

to its understanding of God and God’s purposes for the 

congregation and for the world. That is why understanding the 

study of [the] congregations a theological undertaking helps keep 

your efforts in focus.”! 

And now, as the author follows God's leading, she is pursuing a Doctor of 
Ministry in communication through digital media for worship and Christian Education, 


hoping to teach and further develop this new way to share the love of God with the 


younger generations. She is passionate about being able to help young people know God 


'Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley and William McKinney, editors. 
Studying Congregations, a New Handbook (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1988), 27. 
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in a way that is real and transformational. The author does not want anyone, but 
especially young people, to feel alone, to feel that God is this being that is too far away to 
really know who they are, or to think that God's love is not for them. She does not want 
hearts to hurt and souls to struggle because they have not been told that God loves them, 
and that they are beloved children of God. This is a message that our digital culture needs 
to hear and be able to understand. In a communication culture where instant gratification 
is expected, knowledge is gained from the internet, and relationships are built on 
Facebook and texting, our Digital Generation is losing the ability to know faith in a way 
that breaks into their lives, captures their hearts and takes a stand against isolation, 
meaninglessness and feelings of mediocrity. These current realities call for a generation 
of faith that stands up to fear and struggles against the depravity of the human race, 
where thousands of children die each day from preventable diseases and wars are fought 
over worldly issues. The younger generations have lost the the ability to believe in 
anything, and yet, through the church we are asking them to believe in something they 
cannot see or touch. While they hear the power of God preached, they do not necessarily 
see the power of God at work in the world. This author feels God telling her to design 
new ways to communicate the message of God in the Bible lived out in the Kingdom of 
Heaven that has come to earth. She hears God telling her to learn and share new 
techniques for evangelism that will reach the younger generations and share the Good 
News of Jesus Christ in a way that will make it real and meaningful in their lives. 

This passion for communicating the Gospel Message and the meta-narrative of 


God’s people’s story of faith has led the author to work towards a project that will help to 
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reach the Postmodern Generation and natives of the Digital Culture. Through combining 
the work of Christian Formation and Worship Design, the author hopes to connect the 
digital media preferences of the Postmodern Generation to the work of telling the stories 
of faith in new, creative, original and meaningful ways. Communication studies have 
begun to demonstrate that the digital and Postmodern Cultures understand information 
through overarching stories and through image, styles that are not pervasive in our 
current curriculum or worship. The author also hopes to incorporate the educational 
theory that one learns better by doing, and show that through the original creation and 
personal implication of the stories of our faith, that a deeper understanding and more 
personal connection to these stories will open up the hearts and souls of these youth and 
children to the work of God in their lives. This project will be one that will help church 
leaders work with small groups, thus connecting people to each other creating 
community, and will take the groups through a series of steps, working on higher levels 
of thinking to remember, understand, apply, analyze, evaluate and create? stories that 
connect faith to life. Application of the research will take place at the church where the 
author works, working with the children and youth, documenting their learning and the 
effect it has on their participation in the church and worshipping community. There are 
projects that can be done with the older members of the congregation, to research the 
interest and outcome of digital media in the faith formation and journey in God’s love at 


different life stages. 


2 Lorin W. Anderson, editors et al, A Taxonomy for Learning, Teaching and Assessing, A Revision 
of Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Abridged Edition (New York. Longman, 2001), 5. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


According to Cranton, in her book about professional development, one goal of 
self-directed learning is to allow for learner control. In this instance, the learning that is 
being done by the self-directed learner must come from the individual’s desire to find out 
information for themselves. Lectures and direct reading may impart information, but for 
the most part, self-directed learners must be able to come up with their own information 
through trial and error, experimentation and theory, and the collection of data. “As with 
other dimensions of self-directed learning, learner control can be viewed as both a goal 
and a process.”! Another aspect of self-directed learning, according to Cranton, is 
autodidaxy which can be defined as, “intentional self-education.” Autodidaxy can be 
done in the form of reading on one’s Sie. selecting the resources that will contribute to 
the learning process, and doing one’s own research. Self-directed learning is the structure 
of the Doctoral project and program at United Theological Seminary; designing, 
studying, researching and evaluating one’s own desire for information in a specific field. 


This structure for self-directed learning is something that must be done from the very 


' Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning, New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Fanscisco: Josey Bass, 1996), 67, 


?Thid., 70. 
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beginning: identifying the initial state of the subjects before material is presented, naming 
the problem to be addressed, documenting activity, and recording information from the 
outcomes. 

This Doctor of Ministry, self-directed learning project is the result of a variety of 
projects that the researcher has worked on: teacher training and classes dealing with the 
Christian Education of the Postmodern Generation, as well as other courses and 
workshops taught and led for seminary students and for laity in the practice of ministry in 
local churches. It is a combining of two disciplines, that of Christian Education and the 
formation of disciples of Jesus Christ and the area of Christian Communication and 
media ministry, in light of the need to reach a generation that is growing more distant 
from the church, the Postmodern Generation. This project is state of the art, in that it is 
the belief of the researcher, that these two disciplines complement each other, and 
strengthen and lift up each in ways that form faith that is internalized and owned. 

Using this model, the researcher has combined: the theories of education methods 
in secular settings, studies of Postmodern understandings, and concepts of media 
ministry, to create a state of the art ministry model for “The Creative Use of Multi-media 


for Christian Education with the Postmodern Generations.” 


Postmodern Christian Education 


The shift from the Modern Era, into a new generational outlook, the Postmodern, 
began during the decade of 1990. This is a shift in approaches for the gathering of 


information and communication of knowledge. The researcher recognizes the need to 


2) 


reach this emerging generation and new era of culture, and is working to interpret what 
this means for educational theories and for ministry in the church. Table 3 explains some 
of the shifts from Modern to Postmodern, in learning styles, relationship preferences and 
the processes of obtaining knowledge. The Postmodern Age has been described in 
different ways because of the focus of those involved. One of the main characteristics of 
the Postmodern Age is the return to characteristics similar to the Oral Age, when 
information was passed down from generation to generation in a relational and 
experiential manner. Another characteristic used to describe the Postmodern Age is the 
term “digital or electronic age,” describing the primary method used for the transferral of 
information. “The emerging gospel of the electronic age is moving beyond cognitive 
propositions and linear formulas to embrace the power and truth of the story. It revives 
the importance of following Jesus holistically rather than simply knowing Jesus 
cognitively. It reintroduced us to a corporate understanding of faith that has powerful 
implications for this life, not just the next.”3 Table 3 shows some of the research and 
theories that distinguish the differences in Modern and Postmodern learning styles and 


characteristics. 


3 Shane Hipps, The Hidden Power of Electronic Culture; How Media Shapes Faith, The Gospel, 
and Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 90. 


Table 3 


Characteristics of Moderns vs. Postmoderns* 


Modern 1500-1990 


Information 
Gathering 


Learning 
Styles 


Characterist 
ics 


4 Group. Children’s Ministry in the 21% Century (Loveland, Colorado: Group Publishing, 2007), 


Print, Bibles, Knowledge, 
Systems, Class, Creeds, Logic 


* Preset Curriculum, Linear, 
Learning Based, Relationship 
through Study 


Passive Learning, Lectures, “In 
the Box,” Destination Minded, 
Mono-task, Labels 


*What we’ve always done, End 
Goal is Learning 


Religious, Word- Literacy, 
Institutional Faith-accept and trust 
the traditions of the faith 


*Take care of who is here, Focus 
on building up the body, Secure 


Postmodern 1990- 


Internet, Relational, Community, 
Connection, Tolerance, Global, 
Service 


*Fluid Bible Study-goes where the 
spirit leads, Personal Discovery, 
Relationship through Personal 
Connection 


Active Learning, No Sermons, 
Experiential, Authentic, 
Participatory, Journey Minded, 
Extreme, Multi-task, No Labels 


*Wants to try new things, End Goal 
is Spiritual Growth 


Spiritual, Digital, Embodied Faith, 
Freedom, need to internalize the 
traditions of the faith 


*Leave room for who is to come, 
Experience, Inner Reflection, Outer 
Support, Transitional 


13. The concept of this table comes from a table in a chapter called, The Times They Are A-Changin’. 
Some of the information is directly quoted from the table, other information has been added by the author 
as information was gathered from a variety of different resources and field experience. 
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Ministry with Postmoderns 


With the understanding that ministry with Postmoderns needs to change, as stated 
in the introduction with the findings from the National Study of Youth and Religion, the 
educational models and approaches used need to be adjusted to accommodate the 
Postmodern world view and processing of information. The church and its governing 
bodies, as well as curriculum developers, cannot continue to function in a Modern, 
scientific, word based format, and need to move towards relational, experiential and 
interactive learning. The church needs to understand that the way Postmoderns 
experience the world is different from the way it was for those that are developing the 
means to reach them, and there must be adaptation, so that this generation is not lost from 
the church and people of faith. 

“We live in a world of unbelievable change. A decade now seems like a century. 
Remember 1995? Back when the web was a spider’s home. Back when mail was paper 
and phones had cords. Back when SPAM came in a can.”® Our children and youth today 
are connected via the web; it connects all major institutions. They are in touch with peer 
groups and families through email and social networking. They learn about politics and 
educational information from websites and blogs. This connection through the web is a 
reality for their lifestyle and their way of thinking, and it shapes their desires for how 
they acquire information as well as share and learn. The church must take advantage of 


the current communication styles and utilize them for the teaching of disciples and faith 


>Group, 11. 
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formation. Postmodern Ministries cannot expect the children and youth to change, to give 
up what they know, in order to do church like the generation before them. Modern 
Children’s and Youth Ministry “operated within calendar seasons, word formats and 
passive learning models. Children memorized a book (the Bible). They learned in age 
graded classrooms with authoritative systems. From Sunday School to Children’s Church, 
kids were taught “belief in a box.’ Church was a place, an answer or a destination. Faith 
was a frame.” © 

The 21st Century is Postmodern, and a Post Christian era, especially in the United 
States and much of the Western World. We are not only in a culture of image, experience, 
and virtual reality, but also one in which Christianity does not influence the secular world 
as it once did. We live in a Post-Christian world. For the first time since Constantine 
established the royal religion and Christianity dominated the decisions and influence in 
most public life, the church’s influence in society has been lost. Post-Christian means that 
“Christianity’s influence-politically, educationally, philosophically- is largely questioned, 
ridiculed, or dismissed.’” 

What does this mean for us as a church? We cannot continue to do things as they 
have always been done. We cannot assume that what worked for our parents’ generation 
will work for the youth of today, for those in an generation shaped by Postmodern 
thought patterns. The church needs to recognize that it is not at the forefront of society 


today. The church cannot rely on the traditions of the family or the community. The 


®Group, 12. 
TTbid., 17. 
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church, in order to fulfill its mission given by God through the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
must reach out to this generation that can easily be lost in the distractions of the 
technology of the age. However, the church can benefit from proper use of this 
technology to reach the masses, just as the printed Bible did during the Reformation. 
Today’s Postmodern community is instant, global, and relational, and the creation of 
media to teach and share the Gospel is necessary. Children and Youth Ministry in today’s 
Postmodern church needs to “reinvent itself, around relationships, images, and 
experiences that are 24/7/365. Where faith is a personal, dynamic journey. The WORD 
will be image. Flesh and blood. Experiential. In a high-tech culture where people value a 
high touch connection.” 

The church cannot afford to lose the battle for the hearts, minds and souls of the 
Postmodern Generation. Yet the church continues to be run by Moderns, for Moderns, 
with the mind set that “we have always done it this way.” The Postmoderns’ voices are 
not heard, they are not asked for their opinions and they have been shut out of the church. 
“Yet, the Postmodern Generation is not content to gripe about their problems. Instead 
they bring to us a resilience of strength and character, an unapologetic realism and 


spirituality that we all need as we careen into the twenty-first century.” 


8 Group, 12. 


? Craig Kenneth Miller, Postmoderns; the Beliefs, Hopes and Fears of Young Americans 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 1996), 9. 
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The Digital Impact 


In his book The Hidden Power of Electronic Culture, Shane Hipps discusses the 
realities and media driven communication needs of the Postmodern church. The power of 
the image, especially for the experiential and relational Postmodern Generation provokes 
different messages. Hipps encourages the church to discern the uses and messages 
portrayed through images in order to ensure sound interpretation of the message of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in the work of the church. Hipps states that, “The image has a 
powerful ability to evoke strong empathy or sadness; it is a visceral and intuitive 
response. In contrast, the printed statement is an abstract proposition about an 
experience.”!° 

As the messages of faith and the Gospel begin to be portrayed through video and 
image, those involved in the ministry of Christian Education must embrace this new way 
for the message to be interpreted by the people of the church. “Our brain processes each 
of these in very different ways. The printed word is processed in the left hemisphere of 
the brain, which specializes in logic, sequence, and categories. In contrast, photographs 
and other imagery are processed primarily in the right hemisphere, which specializes in 
intuition and perceiving the gestalt- or everything at once.’”!! The function of the brain in 
these cases changes the way our messages are perceived and appear to be the preferred 
method of receiving information for the Postmodern Generations. This move to media 
and image, to visual and experiential moves the church to an era where the oral culture of 


10 Hipps, 75, 
' Thid. 
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the early church blends with the technology of the Digital Era. “It recovers the 


importance of ancient imagery, rites and rituals in celebrating the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God.”!2 

The Postmodern church and the practices of Christian Education and media 
ministry must evolve to reach the younger generations. According to Hipps: 


“When we claim the gospel message unchanging, we risk boasting a kind of 
ommniscience in which we presume to know the totality of God’s inexhaustible 
mysteries. We presume to have discovered the one simple and unchanging 
message for all times and places. In this view, the Holy Spirit, who was sent to 
teach us truth, becomes little more than a dashboard ornament, for we already 
know all the truth need.”!9 


This model proposed by the author does not, however, claim to change the message of 
Jesus Christ and the truths revealed in the scriptures, it only proposes that the church find 
new ways to present and teach the truths contained in the rich history, traditions and 
teachings of the Church. Hipps continues to explain his concept: 


“God’s message and revelation had unfolded throughout history 
and will continue to evolve in each new context. The same can be 
said about God’s choice of media. Throughout history, God has 
used various methods to communicate the message- a spoken 
word, a burning bush, chiseled words on stone tablets, angels, 
prophets, even a donkey. Each of these media forms carries with it 
a different force, and each conveys a slightly different message. 
But the greatest medium of God’s revelation to the world is Jesus 
Christ.”!4 


In this new age of digital communication and Postmodern sensibilities, the church 
must remember its place in God’s work on this earth. “If God’s chosen medium was 
2 Hipps, 90. 


'3 Tbid. 
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Christ, and the church is the body of Christ, then the church is God’s chosen medium for 


God’s ongoing revelation to the world; the church exists to embody and proclaim the 
good news of God’s kingdom. If the medium is the message, the message of the gospel is 
profoundly shaped by the way the church lives in the world.”!> For the Postmodern, who 
sees the world in different ways, perhaps as a global community connected by the internet 
and images shared through social networking, this Doctor of Ministry project proposes 
the same connection and style and combines media ministry and Christian Education 
practices with the use of storytelling through metaphor and personal interaction with the 
Gospel message. “The strength of metaphors is in their ability to anchor and explain ideas 
without defining hard or rigid boundaries. They are like blades of grass, able to sway 
with the wind while remaining rooted in one place. In this way, metaphor is an ideal way 
to describe something as mysterious and fluid as the church.”!® 

So, does the visual Postmodern Age suggest that we ignore the power and the 
presence of the scripture written in the Bible? The right brain emotional responses to 
metaphor and images does seem to lose reliance on the left side, reasoning and higher 
capabilities for interpretation of the scripture and theological thought. Hipps suggests that 
“In a very basic sense this return to right brain thinking undermines critical capabilities 
for theological discernment and the faithful interpretation of Scripture. We need the 
rational left brain skills to develop coherence and discern meaning in our amorphous 


culture. Understanding Scripture, a printed medium, requires a capacity for reason and 


15 Hipps, 92. 
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abstract thinking as well as the use of right impressions and intuitions.”!’ The tendency 
for media and image to reduce the theological thought process led the researcher to direct 
a project that is established in sound educational theory and tested evaluation process, 
through Bloom’s Taxonomy of cognitive thought process, which will be discussed in the 
next section of this chapter. 

Hipps suggests that we begin to develop a Rhythm of Praxis, in which the two 
sides of the brain work together and complement each other. The focus of ministries 
would reflect a rhythm in which study and reflection work together with action and 
engagement.!8 “This is an ongoing cycle in which each activity informs the other. Our 
programs and practices should be informed by the truths gleaned from study and 
reflection. Likewise, our study and reflection should not simply be exercises in abstract 
thinking. They are to be intimately tied to, concerned with and informed by the concrete 
practices in the life of the congregation. This is a fading art in many evangelical 
churches.”!? With this project, the two are combined, and it attempts to do something 
most churches and curriculum do not do. The combining of self reflection, study and 


creative development of image and storytelling makes this project state of the art. 


‘7 Hipps, 131-132. 
18 Tbid., 134 
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The Education Model 


The project’s evaluation tools have been developed in connection with the theory 
of education modeled after Bloom’s Taxonomy of Cognitive Thought Process. In this 
theory, Bloom suggests that each education plan should take the learner through a number 
of levels of cognitive thought, across both horizontal growth as well as vertical. The 
theory stems from the idea that our knowledge builds upon itself and takes us to higher 
levels of discerning meaning, evaluating truths, and creating new meaning and ideas 
related to the original information. 

The education model developed by Bloom calls for deliberate planning and 
communication of educational designs. There must be a deliberate decision as to what the 
desired outcomes should be. What is the purpose of undirected learning? “Our framework 
is a tool to help educators clarify and communicate what they intend students to learn as a 
result of instruction.”*° So, while this Doctor of Ministry project is using an instructional 
planning model for evaluation of learning and cognitive thought, Bloom’s expectation 
was for his theory on Cognitive Thought Process to be used for both the planning and the 
assessment of learning. “Teachers can use the Taxonomy Table to analyze assessments as 
well as instructional activities and objectives. Using the Taxonomy Table to analyze 
external assessments permits educators to look beneath the surface elements of the 
assessment to infer deeper levels of student learning being assessed. Rather than ‘teach 


for the test’, teachers can teach for the learning being tested.”?! 


20 Anderson, ed., 23. 
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The State of the Art in this Ministry Model Explained 


By combining these three areas of study, Postmodern ministry, media ministry 
and Christian Education, the researcher believes that she has developed a model for 
Christian Education with Postmoderns that has not been widely used in churches or in 
curriculum development for churches. This model is based upon the need to reach out to 
the Postmodern Generation through different communication styles that will interest them 
and invite them into the life of the church. Thus, the use of educational learning theories 
has been a part of the structure of this plan that takes the development of media away 
from the trained professionals who want to feed information to the students, and puts the 
development of the media, and thus the study, reflection and guided interpretation of 
scripture, into the minds and intellectual processes of the student. The researcher believes 
that this has not been done by many. Most of the research shows that the development of 
media rests in the work of a minister, a curriculum developer, or a professional media 
person with no theological training. The researcher also believes that much of the media 
being used to teach our Postmodern Generation has been developed to pass along 
information, instead of encouraging the students to understand, evaluate and own their 
own faith formation and beliefs. This has created a barrier for youth to be fully connected 
with God. 

And so, through this state of the art education model, youth are encouraged to 
build a relationship with God through the marriage of these different disciplines within 


the ministry of the church. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The purpose of these foundational chapter sections is to delve into the Christian 
Formation of the people of God and how their internalization of their faith affects the way 
Christians today are taught to and intuitively embody their faith in God. By looking to the 
Old and New Testaments, the History of the church and the Theological conversations 
that take place, the author will establish a strong foundation upon which this project is 
built. 

The Biblical scriptures have been given to humanity for the purpose of 
encountering God’s work among God’s people throughout human history. The common 
cycle of faith in God’s people is that of coming to a close relationship and understanding 
of the connection with God to an inevitable falling away from this connection. The story 
of God’s people carries through the covenant established with Abraham, works through 
the prophets of God, with Moses and the wilderness journey of the Israelites. Throughout 
the rest of the Old Testament, and into the New Testament, the stories of the work of 
Jesus and the Apostles, we see humanity continue to fall short. Through God’s Special 
Revelation, in the embodiment of Jesus Christ, God continues breaking through into the 


hearts and minds of the people. Through the ministry and mission of Jesus, the people are 
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once again given the chance to experience God, not in the cloud of Exodus, but in the 
flesh of Jesus Christ. Throughout the covenantal relationship, God continually 
encourages the people to hear, to really listen to, internalize, own and believe the 
promises of God in that covenant and to respond accordingly, with undying, undivided 
and complete love of God. 

To create a foundational understanding and base for this research project, the 
author will be looking at thematic foundations from both the Old and New Testaments. 
These scripture selections have given the author a deeper understanding of God’s work in 
and with humanity, and God’s desire for all to be closely connected and in relationship 
with God. It is the author’s intention to show the correlation between the voice of the 
Deuteronomistic author and the voice of Jesus in the parable teachings. Both of these 
forms of communication are meant to remind the people of the covenant with God and to 
help them realize their connection to the kingdom of God. The connection to God will 
carry forth the people’s faith from one generation to the next. The care and concern of 
Moses as he retells the Law to the new generation, who had not experienced God on the 
Mountain of Sinai, shows through, and he shares his desire for the people to be able to 
enter into the promised land. They are reminded to give their heart and soul to God, and 
to love God. The same message comes through in the parable teachings of Jesus, as he 
tries to explain what the kingdom of God is like in terms that relate to the contemporary 
people of his time. If these forms of communication were able to penetrate into the 
cultures of the people, then we would be living in the quiet and clam of assurance, 


without the need for any change. But Moses and Jesus knew, and they both taught, that 
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this is a process that must be taught and told over and over again, to each new generation, 
for this is our calling as people of God. Moses tells the people to write it on their 
doorways, and the gates, and to wear it on their wrists and on their forehead. (Deut. 6:8) 
Jesus tells the people that this faith is like a seed that falls on the ground, and it is the well 
cared for and prepared soil that nurtures the seed and produces growth. This author feels 
that today’s church needs to continue to find ways to teach the new generations the 
stories of faith and and the journeys of the people of God, so that they too can experience 
and be formed by the special revelation of Jesus Christ, who still is making himself 


known to humanity today. 
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Biblical Foundations 


Introduction 


The transition from the Old Testament teaching about listening to God and living 
a life that reflects the covenant between God and God’s people is carried through into the 
New Testament teachings of Jesus, as he tells the people to “listen” to what he is saying 
so that they can better understand the covenant with God. This teaching is connected 
between the teachings of Moses and Jesus by the first and most important commandment: 
“Hear, O Israel: The LORD is our God. the LORD alone. You shall love the Lord your God, 
with all your heart, and with ail your soul, and with your might.’(Deut. 6:4) 
Deuteronomy 6:1-9 and Matthew 13:1-17 have similar themes. In Deuteronomy, the 
people are taught to remember God in all aspects of their lives, and to teach their story to 
their children and to the generations to come. In the New Testament, Jesus teaches the 
people about the Kingdom of God through parables that touch their everyday lives, as 
well as through stories of how they live their lives, thus connecting the Shema and the 
parables through everyday activities that communicate the stories of God working in the 


lives of the people. 
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The Scriptural Texts from the Old Testament 


Deuteronomy 6:1-9-The Greatest Commandment 

'Now this is the commandment- the statutes and the ordinances- 
that the LORD your God charged me to teach you to observe in the 
land that you are about to cross into and occupy,” so that you and 
your children and your children’s children may fear the LORD your 
God all the days of your life, and keep all his decrees and his 
commandments that I am commanding you, so that your days may 
be long. *Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe them diligently, so 
that it may go well with you, and so that you may multiply greatly 
in the land flowing with milk and honey, as the LORD, the God of 
your ancestors, has promised you. 

4Hear, O Israel, The LORD is our God, the LORD alone. *You shall 
love the LORD your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your might. "Keep these words that I am commanding 
you today in your heart. ’Recite them to your children and talk 
about them when you are at home and when you are away, when 
you lie down and when you rise. *Bind them as a sign on your 
hand, fix them as an emblem on your forehead, °and write them on 
the doorposts of your house and on your gates. 


Key Notes about the Deuteronomy text. 


There are some interesting points to look at in this scripture. The idea of the 
covenant between God and the people hinges on the responsibility of the people and their 
ability to carry out their role in upholding the covenant with God. The people are charged 
with the duty of telling the story of God to their children, reciting and remembering it 
wherever they go, in whatever they do. “Obedience to the covenant brings benefits, (vv. 


1-3): reverence for Yahweh, long life, individual blessings, and Israel’s numeric growth. 
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Key Deuteronomic themes echo in the statements concerning Moses’ ‘teaching’ the 
covenant tradition and in the encouragement to ‘teach’ subsequent generations.”! The 
telling of the story of God’s interaction with the people is key. 

The following is a breakdown of the scripture in context from the beginning of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. This is the recounting of the work of God amongst God’s people, 
from the exodus to the arrival at the promised land, and the justification of Moses, 
through God’s decrees, as to why the people are at fault for their punishment. Moses tells 
the people that their past actions have stalled their admittance into the promised land, and 
they are reminded of the great works of God in their midst. 


Deuteronomy 1-6, with a focus on Deuteronomy 6:1-9.7 

Deuteronomy 1:1-8: The Events at Horeb Recalled 
(Moses is speaking with the Israelites, recounting the journey they 
have made from slavery in Egypt, and reminding the people about 
the words that the Lord has spoken to them.) 

1:9-18: Appointment of Tribal Leaders 
(Moses reminds the people how they had needed guidance, and 
how he set tribal leaders and judges among them, to help them 
keep peace.) 

1:19-33: Israel’s Refusal to enter the Land 
(Moses reminds the people that they were close to entering into the 
Promised Land, but they didnt trust God and feared the people in 
the land of the Amorites. Even though God has always provided for 
the people, Moses reminds them that they continued to forget.) 

1:34-45: The Penalty for Israel’s Rebellion 
(Moses recounts the words of God, who promises that “not one of 
this evil generation- shall see the good land that I swore to your 
ancestors.” Moses continues to remind them, again about the 
miracles performed by the Lord at the Red Sea, and their victory 
over the Egyptians, and yet they feared the Amorites.) 


1 Beverly Roberts Gaventa and David Peterson, eds. The New Interpreters Bible, One Volume 
Commentary (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 116. 


? Headings from the NRSV, notes from the author of this paper. 


2: 1-25: The Desert Years 
(Moses reminds the people of their journey through the lands that 
God had given to their kindred, and God refuses to let them fight 
or take land from these. God is demonstrating that God keeps 
God's word if the people will follow the commandments.) 

2:26-37: Defeat of King Sihon 
(Moses reminds the people that God cares for them, and that God 
allowed for them to begin to capture land, by hardening the heart 
of King Sihon, and thus the Israelites acquire land and goods.) 

3:1-22: Defeat of King Og 
(Moses tells the people that God continued to care for them, by 
giving them more land to conquer and inhabit. For Moses, this is 
proving the need for the people to remain faithful and trust God.) 

3:23-29: Moses Views Canaan from Pisgah 
(Moses still longs to see and enter into the Promised Land, but 
God will not allow him to. He is allowed to climb a mount and look 
over the land, and enjoy it from afar.) 

4:1-40: Moses Commands Obedience 
(Moses tells the people that he expects them to follow the 
commandments given by God through him, restating the journey 
they have been on, and why it has taken them so long to be allowed 
to enter the Promised Land. Moses doesnt want the people to fail 
again.) 

4:41-43: Cities of Refuge East of the Jordan 
(Knowing some of the people would not be able to live by all of the 
commandments, Moses set apart places for people to go when they 
break a commandment, so that the whole people are not made 
unclean.) 

4:44-49: Transition to the Second Address 

5:1-21: The Ten Commandments 
(Moses gives the Ten Commandments to the people again, and 
warns then that they must follow them, in order to live in covenant 
with God.) 

5:22-33: Moses the Mediator of God’s Will 
(Moses reminds the people of how God spoke through him, when 
God spoke in the fire at Mount Horeb, when the people feared that 
they would die, and Moses kept them safe. He reminds them that 
they must follow God and not turn to the right or the left.) 
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6:1-9: The Great Commandment 
(Moses speaks clearly to the Israelites, reiterating the 
commandments, the greatest one, that sums up all of them, and 
then tells the people not to forget, and to teach it to the generations 
to come, so that they may always live in covenant with God.) 
6:10-25: Caution Against Disobedience 
(Moses knows that the people are selfish, and will easily forget the 
stories of their ancestors, and so he warns them not to become too 
comfortable, or they will be sent away from the presence of God 
again. Remember Massah...) 


Summary Heading Notes of Deuteronomy 


There seems to be a repetitive pattern in the lives of the Israelites, one of 
obedience and then disobedience. This pattern angers God and frustrates Moses. The 
people cannot seem to fully grasp the power of God and the work of the covenant God 
made with the descendants of Israel, and so their continual turning away has finally 
caused the need for this very simple teaching by Moses, of dedication to the covenant 
through recitation of the greatest commandment, and perpetual reminders of the story of 
God in the midst of the people. There is promise of reward with this newfound devotion, 


if the people are able to uphold their part of the covenant. 
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Outline of Text: The Shema 


I. Introduction to the Rules of Living in the Promised Land(v.1) 
A. Rationale, so that all generations will fear the Lord(v. 2) 
B. A promise of long and prosperous life(v.2) 
C. Follow the laws, so the people will not forget, and so they will multiply 
through God’s promise(v.3) 
II. Listen! (v.4) 
A. The Lord is One(v.4) 
B. Love God with all your being(v.5) 
C. Do not stop loving God(v.6) 


II. Tell the Story(v.7-9) 

Make sure your children know(v.7) 

Remember God in everything you do, all day, every day(v.7) 
Mark yourself, make sure people know you God’s people(v.8) 
Mark your house, make it known that you are God’s people(v.9) 


UO 


Deuteronomy: Critical Literary Study and Form Criticism 


Most studies show that the Book of Deuteronomy was written by Moses, at the 
end of his life, before he entered the Promised Land. Other scholars date the text in the 
times of the Kings, because there are editorial notes and information about the death of 
Moses.? These additions could have been added to the original script, however, and 
therefore most scholarship agrees that Moses is the author of Deuteronomy. 

The title of the book has two slightly different meanings. The ancient Hebrew, as 
translated into English reads, “these are the words.”* These are the words of the covenant 


between God and the Israelites. These are the words that Moses was told and was 


3 Thomas Constable, “Notes on Deuteronomy 2010 Edition,” Sonic Light, 2010, http:// 
www.soniclight.com/constable/notes/pdf/deuteronomy.pdf, (July 25, 2011) p.2. 


4Tbid., 1. 
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expected to tell the people. As the prophet of God, these were the words for the people to 


hear. The Greek translated the title of the book as “second law’? which suggests that this 
is almost a new set of laws. The author believes that the first translation expresses the 
nature of the book as the words of Moses, reminding the people of their covenant with 
God and the actions that they have taken that separate them from God. Deuteronomy is 
in the form of recalled story, speeches and proclamations, all meant to help a new 
generation understand the covenantal relationship of the Israelites and God. “The 
tradition of Deuteronomy is to be fully appreciated by its juxtaposition to the Priestly 
tradition in the Pentateuch. The two interpretive traditions together constitute a 
formidable interpretive enterprise.” Therefore, it is important for these first five books to 
remain together, for they tell the whole story of God and God’s interaction with and 
establishment of a people who will be God’s people. Deuteronomy cannot exist without 


the full narrative in the Pentateuch. 


Word Study of Deuteronomy 6:1-9 


It is important to look at the meaning and use of a number of words in the main 
scripture focus of Deuteronomy 6:1-9. The words that the author studied are judgements, 
fear, and hear. These three words seem to carry the Shema from one idea to the next and 


will help to frame the study of the author’s understanding. 


5 Constable, 1. 


6 Walter Brueggmann, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and Christian 
Imagination (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 93. 
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The first word is judgements, or ordinances in the NRSV, is mishpat in Hebrew. 
This word has a number of definitions for the way that it is used in this section of 
Deuteronomy. According to Strong’s, the word mishpat means, “pronounced judiciously, 
especially, a sentence of formal decree (human or [participant’s] divine law individual or 
collective), including the act, the place, the suit, the crime, and the penalty.” This 
suggests that the second telling of the Law is meant to be heard, and that this is a divine 
law, given by God, to the people. It is not something to be taken lightly. 

The second word that the author researched is fear, as it is used in Deuteronomy 
6:2, “fear the Lord.” This word is from the hebrew root, yare, pronounced yaw-ray. This 
word has one main definition that anchors this passage to many other times when the 
people are told to fear the Lord. It means to “revere” or to “be had in reverence.”® The 
reverence of God is a holy act and one that should be taken seriously. It is not a cower in 
fear and shut down kind of fear. 

The third word in this word study comes from the phrase that introduces the 
commandment passage. “‘Hear, O Israel.” The word hear, which comes from the Hebrew 
word, shama means: “a prime root, to hear intelligently (often with implication of 
attention, obedience, etc.) attentively, call (gather) together... hear, listen.”? Shama 
describes the name given to this scripture, The Shema, but it also implies the meaning 


and point if what is to follow. As often as shama is used in the Book of Deuteronomy and 


7 James Strong, The New Strong s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers, 1996), 88. 


8 Strong, 59. 
°Ibid., 145. 
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throughout the Old Testament, the primary use of the word is “to hear.” This would make 
it a common understanding, one that the people would understand and be very familiar 
with. When God calls together the people, God expects them to hear, or listen, and to 
gather together in obedience. 

There are a number of questions that arise from this word study: Why does this 
message need to be stated so often? Why do the people need to be reminded to hear God 
and to listen to the commandments? Why does Moses need to reiterate the 
commandments of God, over and over again, in so many different ways? 

In the beginning of Deuteronomy, Moses reminds the people of the ways in which 
they have turned away and have faced punishment from God. He explains to them the 
importance of listening to God, and then with the Shema tells them that they have to hear 
the details of the commandment and hear the details of the covenant. This is an important 
concept to recognize. The people are encouraged to hear with more than their ears, they 
are encouraged to hear with their hearts, mind and strength. They are encouraged to hear 


from the very inner core of their being. 


Placement in the Old Testament: The Book of Deuteronomy 


The Book of Deuteronomy is the fifth book of the Bible in the Old Testament and 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch. It is part of the five books of Moses and follows the four 
first books that set up the covenant relationship between God and the Israelites. 


Deuteronomy follows the telling of the story of the beginning of God’s people, and it 
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provides a summary of the journey of the first generations, from the time of the Exodus 
through to the awaited entry into the promised land, for the current generation that had 


not experienced captivity in Egypt. 


Historical and Social Analysis of Deuteronomy 


Deuteronomy is a recounting of the work of Moses with the Israelites, as they 
were freed from captivity in Egypt and were established into a covenantal relationship 
with God. The traditions set in Deuteronomy were reestablished in the time of Josiah, 
when this book was rediscovered. Brueggmann states: 

“Consequently, we are able to connect the traditions of 

Deuteronomy to the late seventh century in Judah. By 621, 

obviously the scroll tradition was already well established, so that 

scholars hypothesized that earlier in the seventh century or perhaps 

as early as the eighth century, there arose an interpretive 

theological tradition in Israel that claimed rootage in older Mosaic 

memories and that was passionately concerned for the covenantal 

character of Israel.’”!° 
This scroll tradition was meant to reestablish the covenant and to root the people of Israel 
with their ancestors, those with first hand knowledge and experience of the teachings and 
practices of Moses. “The book of Deuteronomy is not finally to be understood simply as 
a fixed scroll, but as a lively interpretative tradition that continues to characterize ongoing 
Judaism, even as the same generative categories show up later in Christian articulation 
that practices the same kind of ongoing interpretation.”!! The cycle of coming to God and 


falling away is a pattern that can be seen throughout the narrative of the Bible, in the 


!0 Brueggmann, 90. 


"Thid., 93. 
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ancient civilizations to those in the Christian Era, and even into the Modern and now 
Postmodern Era. This is a teaching that must carry through to our present times, because 


the covenant with God is still present. 


Historical View of Deuteronomy 


There is scholarship that asserts it is a copy of Deuteronomy on the scroll that was 
found in the Temple in 621 B.C.E, under the reign of Josiah. After this discovery it is 
believed that Josiah tried to reestablish the traditions of the Shema and the covenant 
holiness. “In some respects Deuteronomy is also the ‘last will and testament of Moses’. 
In addition to reiterating the covenant made at Sinai (29:1), the book prepared Israel 
primarily for two major issues the nation would soon face: (1) life without Moses and (2) 
the wars for the conquest of the land.”!? Therefore, the book of Deuteronomy has a 
divergent historical view, depending on the decided time of authorship and purpose. If 
this is the scroll that was found, then it is responsible for much of the spiritual reform that 
Josiah prompted during his reign. Gaventa and Peterson suggest: 

“Together, the nature of reform and evidence of Deuteronomy’s 

style and vocabulary have prompted scholars to refer to Josiah’s 

Reform alternatively as the Deuteronomic Reform. Deuteronomy’s 

influence seems to have extended to the major historical narrative 

in the Bible, the former prophets, or as modern scholarship terms 

them, the Deuteronomistic History (Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 

Samuel, | and 2 Kings). The language and central thesis of this 


account of Israel’s history clearly derives from Deuteronomy’s 
understanding of God’s relationship with Israel.”!? 


2 Raymond B Dillard and Tremper Longman III, An Introduction to the Old Testament, (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1994), 92. 


13 Gaventa and Peterson, 108. 
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Theology of Deuteronomy 


The theological underpinnings of Deuteronomy are the recognition of God alone, 
and the syncretism that continually happens within the Israelite culture. The people are 
continually tempted and enticed by the surrounding cultures, thus losing their holiness of 
living and devotion to God alone, which is syncretism. “The purpose of that theological 
intentionality is to provide interpretive ground, whereby Israel, as an intentional 
community of covenant, may contrast itself in its daily life with any indigenous 
alternative in the land of Canaan and with any temptation to submit to Assyrian cultural 
hegemony.”!4 According to Brueggmann, this hegemony is the mono-theistic belief, the 


“YHWH alone.” 


History of Tradition and Transmission of Deuteronomy 


“The book of Deuteronomy stands as the primary example of the dynamism of the 
Torah tradition whereby old memories are endlessly re-presented and reinterpreted, re- 
articulated and re-imagined in ways that keep the main claims of faith pertinent and 
authoritative in new circumstances.”!> The call for holy living and separation from the 
surrounding cultures is the main focus of the retelling of the covenant and the relationship 
between the people and God. This is a movement that finds its way through the 
continuing story and into the contemporary times with Jesus and the disciples. “Few 


books of the Old Testament have had as great an impact on the authors of the New 


4 Brueggemann, 90. 


S Toid., 93. 
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Testament as Deuteronomy. It is one of the four Old Testament books cited most 
frequently in the New Testament.”!® Jesus used Deuteronomy to confront the Pharisees, 
lifting the concern for the time and place that the law is being used, and the influence of 
cultural influences. “Jesus debated the Pharisees, not over the validity of the Law, but 
over the principles of interpretation, demonstrating his own preference for a 
Deuteronomy-like extension and radicalized notion of the principle of covenant 


fidelity.”!7 


'6 Dillard and Longman, 105. 


'7 Gaventa and Peterson, 108. 
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New Testament Scripture Overview 


The New Testament Scripture comes from the Gospel According to Matthew. This 
is the first book of the New Testament, although it is believed to have been the second of 
the four Gospels to have been written. This pericope of Jesus’ teaching comes in the 
middle of the book, when Jesus has begun to teach about the work of the kingdom of 
heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven is the work of the church, and the church’s role is to 


help to usher in the Kingdom and be present in the every day life of the people of God. 


Scriptural Text 


Matthew 13:1-17 


'That same day Jesus went out of the house and sat beside the sea. 
Such great crowds gathered around him that he got into a boat and 
sat there, while the whole crowd stood on the beach. 37And he told 
them many things in parables, saying: “Listen! A sower went out to 
sow. “And as he sowed, some seeds fell on the path, and the birds 
came and ate them up. >Other seeds fell on rocky ground, where 
they did not have much soil, and they sprang up quickly, since they 
had no depth of soil. ‘But when the sun rose, they were scorched; 
and since they had no root, they withered away. 7Other seeds fell 
among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked them. *Other 
seeds fell on good soil and brought forth grain, some a 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. Let anyone with ears listen!” 
Then the disciples came and asked him, “Why do you speak to 
them in parables?” '|'He answered, “To you it has been given to 
know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it has not 
been given. !?For to those who have, more will be given, and they 
will have an abundance; but from those who have nothing, even 
what they have will be taken away. !3The reason I speak to them in 
parables is that ‘seeing they do not perceive, and hearing they do 
not listen, nor do they understand.’ !*With them indeed is fulfilled 
the prophesy of Isaiah that says: 
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“You will indeed listen, but never understand, 
and you will indeed look, but never perceive. 
'5For this people’s heart has grown dull, 
and their ears are hard of hearing, 
and they have shut their eyes; 
so that they might not look with their eyes, 
and listen with their ears, 
and understand with their heart and turn- 
and I would heal them.’ 

‘But blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they 
hear. !’Truly I tell you, many prophets and righteous people 
longed to see what you see, but did not see it, and to hear what 
you hear, but did not hear it.” 


Keynotes 


The connection that can be made back to the Shema is intriguing. By using 
parables, Jesus may seem to be trying to trick the people, or speaking to them in riddles. 
But this author feels that the use of parables is a look back to the early Israelites, and their 
constant falling away, as with the Shema. In Deuteronomy, the people are told to “hear” 
and they are told to hear often, hear the teaching of God, hear the covenant again. And 
now, as Jesus teaches with the parables, he says to them, “Let anyone who has ears, 
listen!” The people are being reminded to listen, to hear God’s call for their lives. They 
are being reminded to listen to the Word of God, and the truth of God. In this parable of 
the sower, Jesus is reminding the people that God’s word and love, the seed, is ripe for all 


to hear, but it depends on the soil. If the commandment from the Shema, to tell of God’s 
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faith and love to your children, and to their children, and to the generations to come, had 
been fulfilled, there would only be the good soil, where the Word of God can fall, and 


take root and grow, producing much fruit. 


Notes 


In this section of Matthew, there is a string of seven parables. The one chosen by 
the author is the first one, and it stands alone. It is the introduction to the other parables, 
setting the scene for Jesus's teachings about the Kingdom of Heaven. This parable is 
explained to the disciples, who seem to not be able to understand it, perhaps because they 
are not “hearing” it with all of their heart, soul and strength. In the end, Jesus must 


interpret the parable for the disciples, so that they may fully hear in order to understand. 


Outline of Matthew 13:1-17 


I. The Parable of the Sower 
A. Jesus goes out of the house and sits beside the sea(v.1) 
B. The people follow him(v.2) 
C. So he decides to teach them with parables(v.3) 
II. Listen!(v.3) 
A. A Sower went out to sow(v.3) 
B. Seeds fell on four different types of ground and took root 
or not for different reasons(v.4-8) 
C. Who will listen?(v.9) 
III. Explain the Story(v. 10-13) 
A. The disciples asked for explanation, and Jesus gave it to 
them(v. 10-11) 
B. Restating the words of Isaiah, they do not listen with their 
ears!(v.14-15) 
C. Blessed are those who hear(v. 16-17) 


of 


Critical Literary Study and Form Criticism 


Matthew’s Gospel was written during the early existence of the church, and it 
offers a connection from the stories of the Old Testament, bridging them into the New 
Testament. “More than any other evangelist, Matthew is concerned to link the old 
revelation with the new, to show the latter as the culmination rather than the abrogation of 
what went before.”!® Matthew is often believed to have been writing for a Jewish 
audience, and so he uses the continual references to the fulfillment of the Law. In 
Matthew, Jesus is seen as “the new Moses.” “At the time when the compiler was at work, 
many who had known the Lord were still living. Most of His Apostles may have been 
still alive. Oral traditions about him were still current. Documents embodying still earlier 
traditions were in existence, and some of them were used by our evangelist.”!9 So the 
connection of the Old Testament to the Gospel of Matthew is explained by the common 
language and the common use of stories that would have been shared across the 
countryside. There are different sources that help to explain the content of Matthew. “It is 
possible- indeed it is highly probable- that the sayings of Christ, which the Evangelist got 
from the translation of S. Matthew’s Logia, and which form such a large portion of the 
Gospel, are the very earliest information which we possess respecting our Lord’s 


teaching.”?° 


‘8 Gaventa and Peterson, 630. 


'9 Alfred Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: 
WM. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953), xxxiii. 


20 Tbid., Xxxiii. 
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Word Study 


There are two words in this pericope that the author feels need to be studied, in 
order to understand the possible connection between the scripture studied. The word hear 
in the same form is used throughout most of the New Testament. This word translates to 
the greek word akouo which means “give in the audience of, come to the ears, be noised, 
reported, understand.”?! So the act of hearing is not just the physical act of gathering 
sound, but the act of hearing to understand. This supports the claim that we must 
continually tell the stories of faith in ways that Postmoderns know, understand, and see in 
the realities of their lives. 

The second word to define is understand which translates into the Greek word, 
suniemi. Suniemi means “to put together, comprehend, to act piously, consider, 
understand, be wise’””* whereas the other words used for understand throughout the New 


Testament translate more as a physical act and not as an intellectual or emotional act. 


Theology of Matthew 


The Book of Matthew has one main goal, to teach the people about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the connection with God and the people on earth, through the covenant. 
Matthew’s main purpose is to show the revelation of God through the presence of Jesus 
Christ on earth, again, as the new Moses, and so his audience is believed to be mostly the 


Jewish contemporaries who were struggling with the identity of Jesus. “One way of 
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summarizing the content of Matthew’s Gospel, then, is to say that the God who spoke to 
Israel of old through the prophets has now spoken decisively in the person of God’s 


Son.’”23 Jesus is the awaited Messiah. 


Summary of Biblical Foundations 


The study of these two scripture passages is only the beginning of a look at the 
whole people and their relationship to God. “The Shema constitutes such a quintessential 
statement of the covenant that steps must be taken to locate it at the center of the 
individual Israelite’s life. Its words are to be recited to begin and end the day, at home 
and abroad; they are to be worn on one’s hands and forehead; they are to be inscribed on 
the doors of homes and the gateposts of cities; they are to be taught each new 
generation.”””* This is a strong covenant connection, and the people must follow it to gain 
the rewards of a life of faith and love of God. The people had a history of falling away, 
and Moses was responsible for making sure that they stayed connected to God. For 


Gaventa and Peterson state: 
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“Good leaders not only admonish their followers to pursue their 

core principles but to anticipate possible threats. In Moses’ view, 

the chief danger awaiting Israel consisted of the temptations 

presented by the Canaanites. The biblical witness attests that, 

throughout its history in the land, Israel often failed the test of 

maintaining cultural and religious integrity, regularly turning aside, 

instead, to ‘follow after other gods.’ Moses offers three specific 

suggestions: avoid assimilation, avoid arrogance, and avoid 

anxiety.” 

This second telling of the Law came with a sense of urgency, because here the 
people were, on the edge of the Promised land, only to be told that they would never get 
in. Moses calls for a true change of heart and an utter reliance on God for authentic 
spiritual growth and covenant life. “Given all this, the churches’ neglect of Deuteronomy 
is difficult to understand. It infers a nuanced theology of grace and obedience, calling for 
the people of God to live out their identity and modeling ways to move from principle to 
practice.’”® This is a piece of the history of the Bible that can speak to families and 
churches, that can help to build and strengthen the family and faith formation that should 
occur in all people of faith. Then, with the teaching of Jesus in the New Testament, and 
especially in the Gospel of Matthew, the call for holy and devoted living continues. “But, 
the conviction underlying the writing of Matthew’s Gospel is that the God who has 
spoken through the Son still speaks to the hearts of those who will listen attentively to the 


stories and words of Jesus. In the words of the Gospel, Matthew intends his readers to 


hear for themselves the invitation to God’s kingdom, the summons to discipleship.”?7 
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Historical Foundations 


As this author works to practice the use of multi-media for Christian Education, 
she recognizes the need to look to the historical foundations of the church and the 
controversies that have arisen from the use of story, image and art. The work of the 
church has always been a point of contention between people with differing expectations 
for worship or discipleship. Looking back to the early church, the use of art and image 
can be traced through a number of theological journeys that celebrate or expel their use in 
the church. These contentions arise from the second commandment, “You shall not make 
for yourself an idol, whether in the form of anything that is in heaven above, or that is on 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.” (Exodus 20:4) “This 
commandment is referred to again and again in the church’s history to oppose any use of 
an image of God. It was a primary referent of the iconoclasts in the eighth and ninth 
century in the Eastern church and of Reformed iconoclasts at the time of the 
Reformation.”° The following will explore the use of art and image in the early Christian 
Church through the Reformation. 

There is evidence of early Christian art in many house churches and catacombs 
that date back into the second and third centuries. The roots of this art can be traced back 
to Jewish and Greek traditions. Art has been found around altars and baptistries that are 
believed to have been used to help tell the stories of faith that had been passed down 
through the generations. “The creative source of their paintings was the stories of the Old 


°8 Richard Jensen, Envisioning the Word; The Use of Visual Images in Preaching (Minneapolis: 
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Testament, because the New Testament was not yet canonized and therefore was 
unavailable as a source of stories for art.”*? The telling of the stories of faith and the work 
of Jesus were connected to the stories of the Old Testament, in ways that connected the 
historic faith of the Jewish people and the teaching of the new church and followers of 
Jesus. The early use of art was meant to teach about the work of God on earth, in a time 
when there was not access to the written word. Thus the oral histories that had been 
passed down from generation to generation, and the new stories told from one village to 
the next, took on different forms, and artists captured the stories in pictorial portrayals. 
“The art was complimentary to the Word. Doctrines of the faith became pictures! Not 
many of these early Christians could read, so pictures were a primary way of 
communicating the Christian faith.”2° The early church knew that they needed to get the 
stories of faith to the people and to share their experiences as followers of Christ. The 
Word of God was meant to be spread to the ends of the earth, and so the early Christian 
church found ways to share it, either in the secret of the house churches or the catacombs, 
or in coded allegory of the Old Testament stories that told the events of the life of Jesus. 
“Soon after this catacomb period, Gregory the Great made his famous statement, 
‘Painting can do for the illiterate what writing does for those who read.’ Reading 
salvation and seeing salvation were clearly understood to be complimentary methods for 
receiving the faith.”?! Therefore, the author believes that this early form of 
communicating the stories of faith had a direct impact on the transformation of a people, 
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who feeling called to a life of faith were able to access the meanings and the message of 
the scriptures, written and oral, that they might not have understood without the visual 
portrayals. This emotional and artistic experience of the stories and doctrines of the 
church, though, would lead to the questioning of the purpose and danger of relying on 
image for the transmittal of teaching. As with all forms of teaching, it is important to 
remember to balance the methods used. 

A look into the next generations of the church and their use of art and image can 
help to demonstrate why this balance is necessary. In the early years of the fourth century, 
Constantine, Roman Emperor from 306-337, converted to Christianity and legalized 
Christianity, changing the landscape of the church dramatically. The use of art to tell 
stories evolved into the art of architecture and religious presence across the Roman 
Empire, focusing the mission of the church to be the salvation for the whole world. Large 
churches were filled with art in the hopes of attracting and teaching the multitudes.*? The 
controversies between the message of the art and the meaning of the words became an 
issue for the church leaders. “Words are given precise theological definition by the 
church in order to exclude those who don’t believe. Images, in contrast, function so as to 
include people in the church.” So the words of the church and the images of the 


church’s art were beginning to be at odds. The differences in the function of the words 
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and the meaning of the art is important to note. “Images can carry meanings to the eye of 
the beholder. Theology- the Word, as we sometimes stress it- strives for singularity of 
meaning. It is very important to note the differing impact of words and images.’ 

During different periods of the church, the controversy between the use of images 
and the banning of images reached levels of impasse. As early as 600 C.E., Bishop 
Serenus of Marseilles decided that imagery in his churches was bad, and he had all of the 
pictures destroyed. “Apparently the bishop felt that ‘images somehow cheapened the 
sacred words of Scripture.’”> At that time, Pope Gregory the Great was in office, and 
when he heard of this action, he spoke out against it. He said; 

“Tt is one thing to worship a painting, and quite another to learn 

from a scene represented in a painting what ought to be worshiped. 

For what writing provides for people who read, paintings provide 

for the illiterate who look at them, since these unlearned people see 

what they must imitate; paintings are books for those who do not 

know their letters, so they take the place of books especially 

among the pagans.”6 
Unfortunately, Pope Gregory’s edict was not enough to stop the debate and the 
controversy continued. There arose a faction in the church that began to teach against the 
use of icons and image for worship and devotion, expressing the belief that use of this 
form of formation was in direct violation of the second commandment. These were called 


iconoclasts. “In general, an iconoclast is someone who destroys religious images or 


opposes their veneration. Jeremy Begbie defines iconoclasts in terms of their goals: 
34 Jensen, 23. 
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‘Iconoclasts’- those who rejected the use of icons and sought their destruction- argued 
that images of Christ, representing as they did his physical appearance, diminished his 
divinity by revealing only his humanity.”?’ As this movement spread across the Christian 
world, many leaders of the faith took sides. “Early opponents of icons included 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Minucius, Felix and Lanctancius. Eusebius was not 
alone in fearing that the art of the pagan world carried with it the spirit of the pagan 
world, while others objected on the basis of Old Testament restrictions of imagery.”** The 
controversy reached the final blow when, in 725 C.E., Emperor Leo III ordered all icons 
to be removed from churches and destroyed, in direct opposition to Patriarch Germanus 
of Constantinople and Pope Gregory. The rationale for this edict is questionable. Some 
believe that Leo III wanted to stop the spread of Islam, and, “banning the use of images 
might therefore remove a stumbling block for Muslims’? who might consider conversion 
to Christianity. 

There were theologians and church leaders on both sides of this debate. “There 
had been, of course, many earlier defenders of icons, among them Saint Basil the Great in 
the fourth century, who taught the basic principle that icons are devotional images, 
serving not as ends in themselves but as bridges.”“° There was an Iconoclast Synod in 
754, which criticized the use of images and icons. This synod described images “as 
‘worthless and dead matter’ as ‘an unworthy instrument for authentic worship.’ Mental 
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contemplation is, therefore, the appropriate means of worship, because ‘God is spirit.’””*! 
Icons and images were removed from churches and destroyed. The theological current 
carried this through for a few decades until the Council of Nicea gathered and restored 
the rights for images in 787, “declaring that icons were orthodox and God-pleasing.”*” 
But, by 813, under the rule of Leo V, icons were banned once again. The internal battle 
against icons and images was weakening, but still the head of the Church won out. There 
arose a debate over the presence of Christ through the substance of image, and how God 
can be present in an image that portrays perhaps only one nature of God. “The iconoclasts 
insisted that the only possible relationship between Christ and his icon could be of 
substance, which is clearly to be rejected. So having denied the relative presence of 
Christ in his icon, they destroyed any real connection between them.”*3 This banning of 
the icon, was, in some instances, an issue of maintaining the purity of worship and the 
acts performed during worship. The iconoclasts could not see how Christ could be 
present in the image; and therefore, a representation could not fully reveal Christ’s 
presence. The icons and images were false representations, and the iconoclasts believed 
that they could never represent the divinity of Christ. 

One of the greatest defenders of the use of icons was Theodore of Stadium, the 
abbot of the Stadium Monastery. “In a large number of his letters, Theodore mentions the 


necessity for referring all changes made in the church to the system of the five Patriarchs. 
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This was essential, as the iconoclasts tried to give authenticity to their teaching through 
their synods. The two iconoclast synods, Hieria, in 754 and Hagia Sophia in 815, testify 
to this.”44 With the concerns for the spiritual practice of veneration and the use of icons 
for prayer, meditation and worship, Theodore continued to argue for the reinstating of 
icons to his friends, family and colleagues. He argued about the presence of Christ and 
the meaning for the human need for image. “Theodore, using the tangible signs of 
Christ’s presence on the earth, proves not only the reality of his body- the opposite case is 
described as heresy- but also the necessity of painting an image of Christ for veneration. 
If we reject the image of Christ, we reject his circumscribed humanity and consequently 
his body.”*> By denying the images of Christ as a representation of his humanity, the 
iconoclasts were denying the doctrine of Jesus being fully human and fully divine. “This 
unity in veneration, as ‘the honor given to the image passes over to the prototype’ is 
developed by Theodore further, in order to argue against accusations of idolatry, 
although, as we have said, these accusations had lost the bitterness of the first period of 
the iconoclastic controversy.’4° Another monk, who lived under Islamic rule, was John of 
Damascus, and he was able to write freely in defense of images, as he was outside the 
tule of the Emperor. He is known for his apologetics for the church and for his defense of 
the practices of the church in regards to using images for worship. He wrote, “I do not 


adore creation more than the Creator, but I adore the creature created as I am, adopting 
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creation freely and spontaneously that He might elevate our nature and make us partakers 
of His divine nature.”*” In 843, Empress Theodora held a council that reconstituted the 
use of icons for Christian life and worship. 

Thus, this debate about the use of images and icons in the church, for personal 
devotion and corporate worship, seemed to have reached a conclusion. The real 
questions, though, remained, and as the church moved forward, one must know that “at 
the heart of all theological disputes, from that time into our own day, is the burning 
question: Who is Jesus Christ?’4® This question then needs to be explored asking how the 
church represents him, and how the church worships. There are spiritual artists who 
express their faith in their art, and there are others who are able to encounter the presence 
of God through the practice of devotion through art. The wars over what it acceptable in 
worship and education have divided the church, and it seems to be an issue that continues 
today. Churches argue over the presence of projectors and screens in the sanctuary, and 
over the relevance of images for faith formation. There is a need to think theologically 
about the choice of anything that appears in worship, and this need to think theologically 


is what the historians finally concluded. 
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Theological Foundations 


This author hopes to explore the theological implications of communication for 
the purpose of Christian Education that leads to discipleship. It is the author’s 
understanding that Christian discipleship is the process by which one is introduced to a 
life of faith and recognizes the desire to be a follower of Christ. In this process, the 
convert must be instructed in the stories and beliefs of the church, as well as discover 
ways to live out this new life. The formation of someone into a disciple of Christ is a life 
long process, not a one time experience, although many will begin with a “born again” 
experience which cannot be discounted. Christian Education occurs through many 
avenues of church life and involvement, and so it is a very broad discipline. Christian 
Education occurs with both the transmission of information and knowledge, as well as 
with the experience of spiritual disciplines and the understanding of what it means to live 
as a disciple of Jesus Christ. The work of communicating the Good News of the Gospel, 
therefore, must be done in a way that opens up access to all who come. The church must 
continue to look into ways to communicate the truths of faith, the doctrines of belief and 
the transformation of the believer into deeper relationship with God. This author believes 
that there are new ways which reflect the ancient practice of using multi-media for the 
work of education and discipleship in the lives of Christians, both newly formed and 
those who have believed their whole life long. This will help lead the believer to answer 
for themselves the question Jesus asks of his disciples, “But, who do you say I 


am?” (Mark 8:29) 
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The theological understandings of revelation can help to illuminate the connection 
between the use of image, imagination, art and the emotional connection necessary for 
faith formation. “In Christian theology, revelation is first and foremost, revelation of God, 
with the understanding that God reveals a truthful, reliable, and comprehensive 
expression of who God is and what God wills and does.”4? Niebuhr states, “The special 
occasion to which we appeal in the Christian church is called Jesus Christ, in whom we 
see the righteousness of God, his power and wisdom. But from that special occasion we 
also derive the concepts which make possible the elucidation of all events in our 
history.”°° The starting point for Christian formation then, is with Jesus Christ, as the 
center of the transformation experience. It is with Jesus Christ that the church came into 
being, and it is through Christ that one comes to know and experience God. Niebuhr 
continues to explain how this revelation connects the patterns of our lives, allowing 
humanity to connect to and participate in God’s kingdom. “To use Pascal’s phrase here, it 
is the heart and not the head which finds reason in revelation. This does not mean that the 
reason of the heart is in conflict with the reason of the head or that the relations between 
the two are not very close.”>! But, what needs to be understood is that both reasons are 
present in the revelation, and that understanding the revelation of Jesus Christ solely with 
the head, or solely with the heart, does not constitute a complete understanding or 
participation with the revelation of God. The church has always struggled with how to 
communicate the truths of faith to new believers. The use of multi-media in the church 
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carries with it the fear of those who rely on the written word, because they fear the 
emotional response that can be elicited from the image and art, as the senses are 
awakened for a more holistic response. “Reason does not dispense with imagination but 
seeks to employ apt images and patterns whereby an otherwise inscrutable sensation 
becomes a true symbol of a reality whose other aspects, as anticipated in the image, are 
available to common experience.”>? In this understanding of image and experience, 
Niebuhr warns that it is important to be sure that the image is a true image, and that it 
elicits the expected outcomes, so that reason is not in conflict with the imagined 
experience. This theological stance supports the proper use and discernment of the image 
in Christian Education, in order to allow it to represent the holy aspect that it is meant to 
portray. Image, media, multi-sensory, and experiential elements cannot be used for the 
sense of spectacle that they provide, but need to be carefully and prayerfully applied to 
the desired outcome, in line with the theological understandings of the worship or 
educational ministry. 

The use of multi-media can build bridges between the past and the present. They 
can give sight to those blinded by the distance of years. “The heart must reason not only 
about and in the past but in the present too. We do not call those events in our history 
revelation which cast no light upon the things that are happening to us or which we now 
do in the company of other selves.”°> We continue to look at our current realities and try 


to discern their meaning, and we must be able to look at the past and the work of Jesus, 
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and how that impacts our lives today, as well. We look at the stories and remember or 
reason what they meant for those involved. As Jesus taught with the parables of his time, 
we too can teach with parables and metaphors that convey meaning for people today. 
Niebuhr explains that these stories help to point the way in our movement of reason and 
remembering. “We may employ other parables to clarify to ourselves how we actually 
employ the revelatory moment as a rational principle for the understanding of present 
experience. Revelation is like a classic drama which, through the events of one day and 
place, makes intelligible the course of a family history.”°* Thus, the revelation of Christ is 
something that we cannot attribute only to the past, historical experiences of the early 
disciples; rather, 1t is something that we can and should continue to experience, through 
this holy drama, today, in our various ways. This is the longing for understanding and for 
connection that all human beings experience. 

Bultmann’s theology of the revelation of the Word expresses this human desire. 
“But if the Revelation is to be presented neither as the communication of a definite 
teaching nor as the kindling of a mystical experience of the soul, then all that can be 
presented is the bare fact of it. This fact, however, does not remain empty. For the 
Revelation is represented as the shattering and negating of all human self-assertion and 
all human norms and evaluations. And, precisely by virtue of being such negation, the 
Revelation is the affirmation and fulfillment of human longing for life, for true reality.”>° 
Bultmann, in his writings of the theology of the New Testament, explores the connection 
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between faith and the hearing of the Word. As in the Shema, and through the teachings of 


Jesus, the people are continually being told to “Hear, O Israel” and for “For those who 
have ears to hear, hear”. But according to Bultmann, “a counterpart to the identity of 
Jesus’ word and person is the fact that faith proceeds from hearing, or even directly is 
hearing- provided it is genuine hearing: not mere perception, but a hearkening-and- 
learning, or a hearing-and-keeping.’*° The ability to hear something does not necessarily 
determine the hearing will lead to faith. The kind of hearing that Bultmann deals with 
here is more intentional, and it is also more of a searching faith and hearing. The author 
believes that there are truths of faith that must be passed on to the next generations; 
therefore, the age old battle over what it right for worship and education must be put rest. 
When the church refuses to reach out in new and innovative ways, the current generation 
will be lost. 

Today, the church is in need of finding new ways to help people really hear the 
Word of God. The church is encountering a generation, or generations, that are looking 
for the Revelation of God, for as Bultmann stated, “the Revelation is the affirmation and 
fulfillment of human longing for life, for true reality.”>’ The emergence of the 
Postmodern Age brings with it the need to look at how we describe our faith, what the 
revelation of the Word really means, and how to approach communication of theology 
through new methods. Related to diversity, the distinguishing mark of the Postmodern 


Age is its rejection of a universal story or meta-narrative to explain the order of the entire 
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world. As pastor and theologian Brian McLaren notes, “with the abuses of totalitarian 
dictators fresh in their minds, Postmodern thinkers believe that metanarrative implies 
domination, coercion, eradication of opponents, imposition of beliefs or behaviors on 
minorities against their will.”>? The Modern world relied on science and reason to form 
the belief structure of the church, searching for truth in understanding of mechanics and 
proof, while real faith, according to Bultmann and Niebuhr, comes from really hearing 
and trusting the Word of God on a less rational level. Therefore, the emergence of 
Postmodern thought is a return to the early teaching of Jesus, and the revelation of the 
Word, where trust, faith, and understanding come from God and not from human action. 
The Postmodern move towards diversity, and belief that there are more personal and 
global stories, led to the rejection of the Modern church philosophy and theology of head 
without the heart. “Instead of one grand story that all members of humanity go along 
with, Postmodern thinkers place a greater emphasis on the diversity of perspectives 
present in the world.”°? This value for diversity cannot go unchallenged, because then all 
thought becomes truth, without discernment. “To counter these dangers, Christians in 
Postmodern Culture can agree that truth is complex and hard to completely understand. 
Yet we can also reject the belief of some Postmodern thinkers that truth is unattainable.’ 


Faith in God rests on understanding God as truth, and the truths of God that have been 
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revealed in the life, teaching and work of Jesus. According to Cyzewski, the truths of the 


culture are not always the truths of Christian belief. He states: 
“As Christians, we find ourselves in this strange Postmodern 

world with opportunities to speak with relevance yet with the 

threat of mixing the values of God with the values of culture 

(Syncretism). Our challenge is to create a meaningful dialogue 

with postmodernism that uncovers the parts of the culture that 

connect well with the values of God, while also discovering the 

aspects of the culture that we need to oppose and even work to 

change to fulfill prophetic calling.”! 
This concern can be seen in both of the scripture studies in this paper. Moses was 
concerned with the syncretism of the Israelites, and so he taught a method for Christian 
Education and faith that kept the ideal of a life in covenant with God in the forefront of 
the every day lives of the people. Jesus, in the parables of the Kingdom of God and 
especially in the parable of the sower, described the dangers of life lived outside of the 
grace and love of God, comparing humanity to different types of soil for the seeds of faith 
that are scattered among the people. There will always be a battle for the Church to 
separate from society, and to reject the cultural elements that tempt the people of God 
away from the greatest commandment and encourage worship and love of things that are 
not of God. 

As society transitions into a new era and begins to accept the reality of 
Postmodernism, it is important for the church to recognize the shift in understanding and 


connection to the world. The theological underpinnings of the connection between 


revelation through the Word has a different meaning for the Postmodern, as opposed to 
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the Modern thinker. The Modern Era seemed to be fixated on the literal meaning of 


words, and so faith and theology, and the Christian life revolved around the meaning of 
the words we used. God was definable, God was explainable, and so the mystical 
understanding of God was replaced by scientific explanations for everything. “The 
Modern Age replaced God with science, using laws, cycles, and theories to explain how 
the world ticks and why humanity exists. For Modern thinkers, logic, science, and 
carefully constructed laws and procedures took God out of the picture.”©* The word won 
out in the Modern Age, the literal and defined word, which left little room for the 
revelation of the mystery and holiness of the Word of God though the work, teaching and 
life of Jesus. The narrative of faith occurs in the work of God on earth, through the 
special revelation of Jesus Christ, who came to earth in the form of a human being, 
walked among God’s people, and shared the truths about faith and life. This truth, though 
revealed through the Word, cannot always be described by human words, and so the 
Postmodern, through the questions, discoveries and experiences of life reveal a faith in 
search of God’s truth. 

The Postmodern thinkers, then, much like the early church and orthodox church, 
look towards the presence of Jesus in image, art and experience. The special revelation of 
the Word comes to humanity through the work of Jesus in the hearts and minds of people 
of faith. The theology of communication leads the Postmodern thinker to believe that 
God is still communicating with humanity, in new and different ways. While the Modern 


believer worked out salvation through recitation of words, the Postmodern believer sees, 
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feels, and experiences salvation through many different avenues. God’s revelation 
through the Word is fluid, ever changing and emerging in many ways, and people of faith 
need to be open to and willing to see as the truth of God. This is something that cannot be 
left solely to the work of the church, in the building, on a specific day, for one or two 
hours a week. This immersion must be done in partnership with the family. “The Shema 
is in the front rank of biblical statements about God and what God expects of parents. The 
Shema was so important to the Hebrews that they recited it when they woke up in the 
morning to remind them of God and how they were to conduct family life during the day. 
When they went to bed at night, they repeated it in order to judge how well they lived up 
to its requirements.”° If the postmodern thinker is going to be exposed to media and 
image at all times of the day, then the church can also access the hearts and minds 
through utilizing these methods with messages of faith and truth of God and the 
revelation of Jesus. 

This special revelation must be recognized by the people of God, or it is useless. 
The Old Testament scripture focuses on the need for families to teach and imprint the 
truths of God in the minds and on the hearts of their generations. When we look to the 
connection then, between the need to recognize special revelation and the Postmodern 
search for real life and truth, we see that this is a spiritual practice that must be practiced 


and experienced over and over again. 
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Conclusion of the Foundations Paper 


The work of the author has led to some conclusion about the role of image and 
media in the work of Christian Education and discipleship in the church today. The 
ancient traditions of the church have been passed down through the generations in order 
to instill in the hearts and minds the covenantal relationship with God. Both Moses and 
Jesus, as evidenced in their teachings and insistence on being open and ready, stressed the 
need to be welcoming to the truths of God and the willingness to internalize them in the 
heart, mind and soul of the believer. The emergence of the need to experience faith came 
with the revelation of the Word, as God came to earth to be with a people that continually 
turned away, rejected the promises of God and followed other paths. The revelation of the 
Word is recognized in different ways by God’s people. This recognition changes from one 
generation to the next, neither being right or wrong, just different. It is the belief of the 
author that differences need to be embraced, not working through change that leads to the 
rejection of traditions of the past, either ancient past or more recent past. The church 
cannot afford to shun current cultural communication styles, and it cannot afford to 
discount the desires of a new generation to experience God in a different way, as the 
search for truth and and a faith in God employs new techniques. The church can learn 
from its past and the controversies around the use of images and icons during the eighth 
century, a debate that created a rift in the church and impeded the progress of spreading 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ across the globe. The Postmodern Generation sees the world in 


a different light, with the technology that allows them to know what is happening around 
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the world within seconds of its occurrence. This generation will not be lured into faith 
through a different paradigm. This generation will be disillusioned by conflict within an 
institution that claims to be righteous and does not always live in that manner, and will be 
quick to abandon what does not feel genuine. The church must embrace the movement 
towards a digital communication style, one that combines the oral traditions of the 
ancient church and the art and pictorial depictions of the Early church, the written word 
of the Modern church, and the experienced and visual images of the Postmodern church. 
On one final note, this author believes that the church cannot be satisfied with just 
giving the Postmodern Generation what they want, providing the visuals and experiences 
for them. This is not fulfilling the second telling of the law or helping to provide the 
fertile soil for the seed of faith. The Postmodern Generation wants to be creative and 
wants to participate in the search for truth, and therefore, in the telling of the discoveries 
of faith. Christian Education and discipleship are participatory events, and so, like with 
the Shema, the Postmodern yearns to write it on their doorposts, and on the city gates. 
They wear their faith on their wrists and on their foreheads, and they long to talk about it 
(or draw, act, see, create) when they wake and when they lie down, and when they are at 
home and when they are away. When we allow the believer to be the participant, creator 
and teacher we will reach the younger generations for Jesus Christ. We encourage them to 


find their answers to Jesus when he asks, “But, who do you say I am?” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The Research Methods 


The methodology used in this project is in the area of collaborative social 
research. The researcher understands that in this model, “the researcher joins closely with 
the participants from the outset. The aim is to transform the social environment through a 
process of critical inquiry- to act on the world rather than being acted on.”! The 
researcher used qualitative research methods to study a new educational model for use in 
the church in which information was gathered through questionnaires, interviews and 
recorded group discussions. The data was processed in terms of Bloom’s Taxonomy of 
Cognitive Process, and the final outcomes of the educational model were created in the 
form of multi-media pieces that were used to further evaluate the process of the field 
testing. “With qualitative data one can preserve chronological flow, see precisely which 
events led to which consequences, and derive fruitful explanations.’ This collection of 


data and analysis of the final pieces led the researcher to evaluate this as a case study of a 


1 Matthew B. Miles and Michael Huberman, Qualatative Data Analysis: An Expanded 
Sourcebook, 2"4 Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1994), 9. 


2 Tbid., 1. 
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new educational model, and to evaluate the effectiveness through Cognitive Process 
Tables, which have been filled out by the researcher through evidence observed during 
the Bible Study and making of the media pieces. 

The research design consisted of the decisions about the age, ability and 
opportunity for growth of the subjects that would be utilized. The development of the 
study guides for the group sessions was also determined by the researcher based on the 
group dynamics. Interview questions were directed by the action researcher in order to 
have the ability to ask clarifying questions when necessary. The questions were of similar 
style, yet because each session dealt with slightly different ages and different scripture 
selections, genre and voice, the questionnaire sheets and interviews were unique for each 


session. See Appendix A - Q. 


The Question 


The research question combines the ministry practices of Christian Education and 
Media Ministry. These two areas of ministry can overlap in the area of communication 
with and through the Postmodern Generation. Therefore, the question for the research 
became: “Can the creative process of developing multi-media pieces by the individual, 
enhance the Christian Education effectiveness in Postmoderns, those born after 1990, and 


encourage the evangelistic principles of sharing the Gospel with peers and others?” 
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The Process 


The implementation took place during Lent and through Eastertide of 2012. The 
focus was to provide a consistent and cohesive scripture and liturgical theme that would 
structure boundaries for the design of multi-media pieces that could be used for Christian 
Education and shared during worship at South Park United Methodist Church during this 
liturgical season. The sessions followed similar patterns, even though the content was 
different depending on the group setting and age of the subjects. Each session began with 
a brief introduction to the scripture that was to be iicied: followed by a reading of the 
scripture. There was then a discussion time, that helped with clarification of the meaning 
of the scripture and some probing questions to stimulate personal interaction with the 
content. The session plan then led to the creation of a video, or multi-media piece that 
would extend the understanding and the communication of the discerned message of the 


scripture according to the subjects’ learnings. 
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The Findings 


Table 4 Bloom’s Taxonomy of Learning? 


The Knowledge The Cognitive Process Dimension 
Dimension 


Factual 


The information gathered from the discussions and the observations made during the 


Meta-Cognitive 


creative development of the videos was charted on a table used to assess the learning and 
cognitive processes of the subjects. The above table was used to chart the higher level 
cognitive thought process. Bloom’s theory was based on the designation of Knowledge 
Dimensions and Cognitive Process Dimensions. He created a continuum to show the 


progress of educational designs. 


3 Anderson, 28. 
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The Major types of Knowledge Dimensions are defined by Bloom: 


Factual Knowledge- The basic elements students must know to be 
acquainted with a discipline or solve problems in it. 

Conceptual Knowledge- The interrelationships among the basic 
elements within a larger structure that enables them to function 
together. 

Procedural Knowledge-How to do something, methods of inquiry, 
and criteria for using skills, algorithms, techniques, and methods. 
Metacognitive Knowledge- Knowledge of cognition in general as 
well as awareness and knowledge of one’s own cognition.* 


Identifying the Knowledge Dimensions, and where they interact with the Cognitive 
Process Dimensions will show the levels of outcomes for educational objectives. The 
Cognitive Process Dimensions “are intended to provide a comprehensive set of 
classifications for the student cognitive process”? 


The Six Categories of the Cognitive Process Dimension 
Remember- Retrieve relevant knowledge from long-term memory. 
Understand- Construct meaning from instructional messages, 
including oral, written, and graphic communication. 

Apply- Carry out or use a procedure in a given situation. 

Analyze- Break material into constituent parts and determine how 
parts relate to one another and to overall structure or purpose. 
Evaluate- Make judgements based on criteria and standards. 
Create- Put elements together to form a coherent or functional 
whole; reorganize elements into a new pattern or structure.® 


Looking to the Bloom’s Taxonomy Tables that were complied after the sessions, it 
appears that the overall project encourages higher level cognitive thinking that goes 
beyond simple recall of information, through the discussions and the production of the 


media pieces. The levels of the knowledge dimensions: factual knowledge, procedural 


4 Anderson, ed., 29. 
5Tbid., 30. 
®Tbid., 31. 
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knowledge and conceptual knowledge are filled in for each, with different levels of the 
cognitive process across the spectrum also covered, from remembering to creating. There 
is an expectation that teaching models will cover a number of these criteria, yet many 
Christian Education Curriculum Models seem to remain in the lower levels of Knowledge 
Dimension and Cognitive Process, with lessons being limited to information recall and 
repetition. Much of the analysis of the progress is recorded in the Field Research, Chapter 
Five. 

It is the researcher's understanding that the findings could be considered biased by 
the involvement and analysis of the information gathered. Creswell states: 

“Qualitative generalization is a term that is used in a limited way in 

qualitative research, since the intent of this form of inquiry is not 

to generalize findings to individuals, sites or places outside of 

those understandings... However, there are a few discussions in the 

qualitative literature about generalizability, especially as applied to 

case study research in which the inquirer studies several cases. Yin 

(2003) for example, feels that qualitative case study results can be 

generalized to some broader theory.” 
With this understanding about the capability of findings being applied to a broader theory, 
the researcher believes that the individual learning outcomes for each of the study groups, 


as well as for the individuals involved, provide adequate information to support the 


claims of the research question. 


7 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
Second Edition. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 3889 of 5712. 
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The Outcome 


The outcome of the research model is six multi-media videos that can be used to 
remind the subjects of the work that they have done, and then in the future provide an 
opportunity for even higher level of knowledge dimension, moving into the meta- 
cognitive realm, where the subject begins to think about their thinking. This leads to an 
ownership of information and internalization of the message. 

The researcher is satisfied with the findings and believes that this model for 
Christian Education for Postmoderns is a valid model for use in the church and ministry 
settings. The findings suggest that this type of interaction, combining the study of 
scripture with the creative production of media pieces, lead the subject to a deeper 
understanding of the scripture and offer a tool for communicating the message of the 
scripture and a personal understanding and evaluation of the meaning for Postmoderns 


today. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The researcher worked with five small groups and developed multi-media pieces 
that were a result of group discussion Bible Study and formed into individual videos that 
helped to tell the story of the scripture studied, as well as the personal information and 
meaning that was determined by the students. The model of ministry is an educational 
model that incorporates the use of Bible study and discussion, with the building of 
cognitive processes through the creation of visual media: images and video, interpretation 
and storytelling, and personal ideation. The model consists of small group or individual 
encounters with the researcher as the guide. The researcher led the subjects through a 
series of questions, see appendix A-Q, that allow for educational theories based on 
Bloom’s Taxonomy of Cognitive Process, to guide and evaluate the level of knowledge, 
understanding and higher level thinking that can occur in church education settings. 
There is an expectation that this ministry model will enhance Biblical knowledge and 
understanding, as well as increase the individual’s ability to share stories of church 
traditions and personal faith. These group lessons were recorded and a verbatim of each 


interview is included in the appendices as well. 
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As the subjects were recruited, it was apparent that many of the subjects would be 
younger than the hoped for ages, but working within the confines of the church 
membership, the researcher decided to work with what was available. This is a good 
lesson for those in ministry, one cannot contrive the people available. The researcher also 
desired to do more with the College Students, but their busy schedules and time 
constraints made it difficult to do more than one session with them. Once the subjects 
were scheduled, the sessions began. 

The first study was with Subject A (SA). This individual is a thirteen-year-old. He 
is a regular on Sunday mornings, and he has been involved in Christian Education for all 
of his life. The Scripture studied was Psalm 52, with an emphasis on Ash Wednesday. As 
the study of the scripture was conducted, the individual shared images and ideas that 
could be used to portray the message of the Psalm, especially as it would relate to Ash 
Wednesday traditions of the church, and the church in which SA is now involved. 
Appendix B contains a verbatim of the recorded session. SA thought about and developed 
images for the movie that was to be created, videotaped some of them and searched stock 
photo sites for still images. He decided who should read the psalm, and the inflections he 
thought would help to make the storytelling of this psalm most effective. A majority of 
the filming consisted of SA burning the palms from Palm Sunday and reflecting on what 
the traditions of the use of ashes means for the church. SA demonstrated a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the Psalm, and he was able to interpret it in light of 
contemporary Christian traditions and personal reflection of the meaning for himself this 


Ash Wednesday. See Appendix C for the table that charts the cognitive process. 
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The second study focused on John 3:14-21. This is a traditional scripture used for 


the middle weeks of Lent in the traditions of the United Methodist Church. The scripture 
was studied, and the verbatim of the group discussion, see Appendix E, shares the 
process. The subjects for this field experience were: SA, Subject D (SD), and Subject E 
(SE). SD is a fourth grade boy who has been involved in Sunday School for at least the 
past four years, and who is very dedicated to the ministries of the church. He helps his 
father with ushering and trustees ministries. SE is a sixth grade girl who has been 
attending church for the past four years, and who attends Sunday School on a regular 
basis, and who helps with community outreach ministries. The group discussion was led 
by the interviewer/researcher asking the subjects what they thought the scripture meant 
for them and for their lives. SE recognized that this light that the scripture talks about is 
Jesus, and that this light continues to shine today through those who do good in the 
church. SD then moved to some of the things that the church does to show the light of 
Christ in our community. SA began to discuss this also, and the group came up with the 
idea to create a news story about the things that the church and the people in the church 
are doing to “Keep the Light On” at South Park Church. SA decided to talk about the 
Community Dinner and the way the church worships together. SE shared information 
about the Food Pantry, and how her soccer team held a food drive during a tournament 
that they hosted, and she also wanted to share about the Sunday School, and how the 


children of the church are learning about the Bible. SD was the news anchor, and he 
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commented on the scripture, wanting to make sure that those who watched the video 
understood that this was more than a fun video. Appendix F shows the cognitive process 
that was witnessed in the discussion and creation of the video. 

The third study was with Subject B (SB) and Subject C (SC), two fifth grade 
boys. SB is a ten-year-old, who has been attending church and Sunday School for most of 
his life. SC, is an eleven-year-old, who has recently begun attending church, and Sunday 
School, although his parents are churched and have a history of attending a variety of 
churches. This team studied John 3:14-21, as well, focusing on the familiar scripture of 
John 3:16, but going deeper into the extended explanation of John and the meaning of 
Jesus being the light of the world. SB and SC talked about how they might be able to 
share their understanding of this scripture by using puppets, and developed a script for a 
talk show they titled “The Jesus Show.” This video expressed their understanding of the 
meaning of the scripture as being a comfort to those who are hurting, and they conveyed 
how the church can be a place that makes them feel better. Appendix G contains the 
verbatim of the recorded session of the discussion. The video created involved a talk 
show host, who introduced his show and the reason they were gathering, and a guest who 
claimed to be an atheist, only to be converted in the end by the guests who shared their 
conversion experiences. Appendix H is the cognitive process evaluation of the discussion 
of the scripture and the creation of the video. 

Field experience four was held with two subjects who are a part of the Young 
Adult ministries of the church and attend a Sunday night dinner and Bible Study. Subject 


F (SF) and Subject G (SG) are both sophomores at the university adjacent to the church. 
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They are roommates and have attended church and been involved in youth group for most 
of their lives. They attend Sunday morning worship on a regular basis and are involved in 
the campus ministries offered through the university. This field experience took place 
during a Sunday night Bible Study and was extended with these two subjects. The 
scripture that was studied was Matthew 26:31-35, 69-75. A verbatim of the study is 
shared in Appendix J. This is scripture that is traditionally read during the Holy Week 
services, and it tells the story of Peter’s denial of Christ. The discussion focused on the 
actions of Peter, with questions delving into the possible reasons for this denial. 
Questions then led to personal responses to the events of the scripture and a discussion 
around the subjects’ own experiences of denying Christ in their actions and behaviors. 
The group participants were invited to write their actions of denial on a black cube, and 
then to share, if desired, the things they had written. As they left for the evening, the 
group was invited to reflect on these actions of denial, and to place themselves in the 
story of Holy Week, and to try to live so as not to deny Christ in actions or attitude. SF 
and SG then began to think about ways in which they could share this message for the 
Maundy Thursday service at the church. They thought that it should be fairly straight 
forward, and so they decided to take pictures of the black blocks that they had written 
their thoughts on and to place them on open Bibles, helping to tie their denials to the 
denial of Peter. They then recorded their ideas, and thought that this would function as a 
confession, with some acknowledgement of ways in which they as individuals, but also 


for those watching, could make a commitment to change their behaviors. They decided, 
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that this video could be used as a meditation for the congregation, and that they could be 
given blocks as well, to take home and use for their own personal devotions. The 
cognitive process evaluation can be found in Appendix K. 

The fifth field experience was held with SA, SB, SC and Subject H (SH). SH is a 
fifth grade girl who has been connected to the church for her entire life. She attends 
Sunday school on a regular basis and participates in other ministries of the church with 
her mother and grandparents. This group was participating in a Confirmation Class, and 
for this particular discussion, they were learning about worship and faith. A verbatim of 
the discussion is shared in Appendix M. On this day, the group studied Psalm 67, by first 
reading it, and then by breaking it down into verses and discussing what it means to them, 
and what they could have meant to the writer. They connected this to the context of the 
worship today in the church as well as individual worship. After the study of the Psalm 
was completed, they began the process of writing their own Psalm of praise. The group 
used a large playground ball, with questions written on it, and as they tossed it to one 
another, they were to answer the question that their right thumb landed on. These 
responses were recorded, and then put together to make a psalm. The subjects then read 
the psalm on video and recorded actions of praise and worship in the sanctuary, making a 
video of their psalm to be shared with the church. Appendix N shows the cognitive 
process evaluation of this field experience. 

The sixth field experience was held in conjunction with the confirmation class 
once again. The subjects involved were: SA, SB, SC, SE and SH. This group discussion 


was centered around the Apostle’s Creed. A verbatim of this process is found in 
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Appendix P. During this study the subjects discussed the purpose of a creed and the 


tradition it holds in the church. There were some questions that focussed on the meaning 
of the different parts of the creed and the Trinitarian nature of its focus. They were then 
asked to think about images that would help to express their understanding of the creed 
and the church’s purpose in reciting it as a part of worship. Subject SB and SC, the 
younger boys of the group were interested in finding images that represented the literal 
meaning of the creed’s lines, while the girls SE and SH, and the older boy, SA, were able 
to come up with symbols of the church for the forgiveness of sin, (baptismal waters) and 
the death of Christ, the cup of communion. The subjects then practiced the recitation of 
the Apostle’s Creed and each participant read a line, creating a montage of speakers on 
the video. The cognitive process evaluation can be found in Appendix Q. 

For all of the six sessions, the researcher played a prominent role of editing of the 
videos, due to the time and skills of the subjects. The videos were created by the subjects, 
as they conceived the ideas, wrote the script and filmed the action. The subjects had a 
sense of ownership of the final project, and when the videos were shared during worship, 
the subjects were proud of them. The pieces were well received by the congregation, thus 
helping to bridge the gap between the Postmodern Generation and the aging congregation 
of the church. This was another, undocumented result of this research project. The desire 
of this congregation to continue to grow and reach the next generations became evident in 


the acceptance of these digital pieces. 
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Bloom’s Taxonomy allowed for the researcher to document the stages of cognitive 
processes that occurred during the six sessions. The following is a record of the levels 
that were achieved and the number of sessions that each produced: 

Factual Knowledge: All six sessions led to a basic understanding of the 
information, with areas across the cognitive process dimension being covered. Session 
Two had the most sections filled in for this level, but this is also the session that spent 
more time in the Bible Study. 

Factual Knowledge, is information that is learned and remembered. Factual 
Knowledge that is remembered is present in all of the sessions, understood in five of the 
sessions, applied in six of the sessions, analyzed in two of the sessions, evaluated in one 
of the sessions and created in three of the sessions. 

Conceptual Knowledge is the ability to recognize how information is related and 
how pieces work together. Conceptual Knowledge was remembered in one of the 
sessions, understood in four of the sessions, applied in six of the sessions, analyzed in 
four of the sessions, evaluated in four of the sessions, and created in six of the sessions. 

Procedural Knowledge involves knowing how to do something. Procedural 
Knowledge was remembered in two of the sessions, understood in two of the sessions, 
applied in five of the sessions, analyzed in two of the sessions, evaluated in four of the 
sessions, and created in five of the sessions. 

Meta-Cognitive Knowledge is commonly defined as an awareness of your 
thinking process. Meta-Cognitive Knowledge is a very high level of cognitive thought, 


something that usually occurs in older subjects. The suggestions on the assessment tables 
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are future looking. Meta-Cognition could be remembered in three of the sessions, 
understood in one of the sessions, applied in one of the sessions, analyzed in one of the 


sessions, evaluated in one of the sessions, and created in one of the sessions. 


Table 5: Field Experience Cumulative Findings, Statistics out of Six Sessions 


Field Experience Cumulative Findings, Statistics out of 6 Sessions 
(Not Descriptions) 


The 


Knowledge The Cognitive Process Dimension 
Dimension 


Factu al 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Cognitive 
Knowledge 


The Results of the Field Experience 


The findings for the cognitive process from Bloom’s Taxonomy, with the 
understanding of researcher influence, suggest that this model for Christian Education 
does take the subjects to higher levels of thinking. Based on each verbatim and Bloom’s 


Taxonomy Tables in the Appendix, the finding suggest that it is the older subjects who 
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are able to go to the higher levels of cognitive process. Session One and Session Four 
have reached the Meta-Cognitive Knowledge in more than one area and Session Five 
revealed it in one area, thus demonstrating this new model’s tendency to span all of the 
cognitive process dimensions. This level of knowledge is not introduced often into the 
planning of objectives because it is meant for more mature thinkers. 

The field experience resulted in six videos that will be used for years to come to 
help to teach the scriptures, and to remind the subjects about what they learned, discerned 
and chose to communicate. The researcher's findings suggest that this model, if used 
properly, can lead to higher levels of understanding and creation of meaning from the 
scripture studied. It is the warning of the researcher that this model requires a deliberate 
set of expectations for spiritual growth and discipleship so as not to be turned into 


something that is merely meant to entertain. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Reflections 


This has been a journey that began when the researcher was a youth at a church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and God planted a seed to invite this researcher to share the Good News 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It has been a journey that took the researcher through an 
undergraduate degree in Secondary Education and a short teaching career, teaching high 
school English, Speech and Theater, and directing the school plays. It is a journey that 
has taken the researcher to seminary, where God called her out to study the digital culture 
and communication for the church. This journey has led to a place where these two 
worlds collided and created this passion for Christian Education and the desire to reach 
out to the Postmodern Generation that often feels disconnected from the church. As 
Myers explains this process in his book, Research in Ministry, a Primer for the Doctor of 
Ministry Program, “The movement from a broad concern... To a specific practice of 
ministry...is made clearer for both the D.Min. Student and peers who may want to read a 
specific case study when the problem in the practice of ministry is clearly described in 
relation to the context in which that practice of ministry occurs. Context matters.”! The 

‘William R. Myers, Research in Ministry, a Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program 


(Chicago:Exploration Press, 2000), 9. 
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need to reach the Postmodern Generation has become a problem for the church. Many 
have written about it, many have studied the cultural trends and proposed solutions. The 
researcher has developed a model for Christian Education that aims to bridge the gap in 
one area. It is the hope of the researcher to give a tool to present and future church 
leaders. 

In his book The Substance of Things Hoped For, Samuel DeWitt Proctor states 
that he believes there is hope for the future. In his case, this hope comes in the light of the 
Civil Rights Movement and his experiences with the struggle for equality in education for 
African Americans. He says, ““We know that we are all part of an unbroken chain of 
humanity and we cannot write off another human being as worthless. To discount a 
child... is to make zeroes of ourselves, sacks of protoplasm without the breath of God 
breathed on us.”” Proctor is expressing his beliefs in a specific setting, but this applies to 
any child of God who feels that she must fight for her voices to be heard, whether in the 
1960’s Civil Rights Movement, or the twenty-first century church. Proctor continues to 
call for equality, something that does not end with one era, or one specific setting, a call 
for equality in the church. “Every child deserves a quality education. And every child 
deserves an opportunity to succeed. If we cannot do these things first, then any other 
measure we adopt, no matter how intense, or how harsh, will fail to make a profound 


change in our society.’ 


? Samuel DeWitt Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For, A Memoir of African-American 
Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), 202. 


3 Thid. 
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It is time for the church to hear the voices of the Postmodern Generation who 
have inherited this Digital Age from the previous generations. The evolution of the 
Digital Era to combine the oral practices of the early church and the print of the Modern 
Era, and the visual understanding of a world connected through space and time by 
images, video and shared experience transmitted through the internet, has led the church 
to a position in need of flexibility and mutual respect for all of God’s children. Tom 
Boomershine, in his book Story Journey, writes, “The gospel has lost its original 
character as a living storytelling tradition of messengers who told the good news of the 
victory of Jesus.” Boomershine explains that the need to reconnect with the scripture is 
to understand its original setting and purpose. He urges the church to return to oral 
tradition for the telling of the stories of the gospel. “Telling of a story to another person or 
group, face to face, is different from reading a book. It has its own unique dynamics.”* 
This is one of the driving forces that led to this research project. The author agrees with 
Boomershine that “The mark of authentic revelation is an appropriate connection to the 
sacred story.’° This Doctor of Ministry project attempts to provide a model of Christian 
Education that encourages an appropriate connection to the story and thus, enables the 
revelation of God to be recognized and understood by the Postmodern Generation, an 


important process for the formation of faith and discipleship of Jesus Christ. 


‘Tom Boomershine, Story Journey, An Invitation to the Gospel as Storytelling (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1988), 17. 


5 Ibid., 18. 
6 Tbid., 20. 
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The author has found herself in a new connectional ministry, one that she began as 
a media minister who enjoyed designing and making movies for Biblical and Video 
Storytelling for the church. She wanted to share with the world, especially the 
Postmodern Generations, the visual images and metaphors that convey the message of 
salvation through a new special revelation of God in the world today. She was a Christian 
Educator, too, but she separated the two ministries, thinking they did not belong together 
as a specialized ministry. Now, the author is ready to present this as a combined field of 
ministry, one that uses the gifts that God has provided to the church, and to the people of 
God around the world. This is a ministry that is poised to fulfill the mission of the church 
to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world, through the means 
that will help to tell the story of God and humanity to a generation that is lost and 
disconnected from the church. 

Therefore, the author longs to connect the Postmodern Generation to the church 
because the emergence of Postmodern thought has led to the rejection of the absolute 
human truths that developed during the Modern Era, with the dominance of scientific 
thought. This return to the desire to experience the Word of God with more than the head, 
but with the heart as well, is really a return to the early teaching of Jesus. This invites the 
Revelation of the Word, where trust, faith and understanding come from God, and not 
from human action. In the work of this project, the author did not feed the subjects with 
the answers that she desired. Rather, she hopes to have opened up space for the subjects 


to encounter God in their own way and at their own level. 
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Summary 


The research project that is shared in this paper is one that focuses on “The 
Creative Use of Multi-Media for Christian Education with the Postmodern Generations.” 
This project took place at South Park United Methodist Church, in Dayton, Ohio, during 
the season of Lent and Eastertide 2012. The focus of the project was the implementation 
of a new model for Christian Education that combines the practices of Christian 
Education and Media Ministry. The project consisted of six sessions, each focusing on a 
scripture that related to the season of the church year in order to demonstrate two desired 
outcomes. One, the scripture was chosen so that it could be used in worship to 
complement the season of the church year, and allowing for the presentation of the 
creative pieces produced during the sessions. The second reason that the specific 
scriptures were chosen was to show that this project could be utilized with a wide variety 
of scripture. The researcher wanted to make sure that the project was not swayed by 
favorite scripture or ones that would easily translate into this type of project. 

Once the subjects were recruited, the researcher worked with context associates, 
members of South Park United Methodist Church, to implement the teaching session and 
the video work of the pieces. The researcher met with the different groups over the course 
of about eight weeks. The groups were composed of different ages, ranging from one 
fourth grader up to two college sophomores. The age differences of the groups allowed 
for a wider range of subjects, but it was also not the ideal for this project. The researcher 


hoped to use more high school students, but none were available from the congregation. 
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The sessions consisted of the reading of scripture and then some discussion about 
the meaning of the scripture. Most of the discussion was led by questions that were 
written in preparation for the sessions by the researcher. These questions were designed 
to lead the subjects to a deeper understanding, deliberately allowing space for reflections 
and personal interpretation, that was guided and kept within the boundaries of what is 
considered sound interpretation. The discussions then moved into personal reflections 
and ideas about how the message applies to life as a Christian today, and how it might be 
shared with others. The subjects thought of a number of different ways to portray the 
message of the scripture. 

Session one developed a meditative piece that used the words of the Psalm that 
was studied. This piece was used for an Ash Wednesday service and consisted of visuals 
of the burning of the palms and other metaphors from the language of the psalmist and 
symbols of faith. The palms burned during the making of the movie became the ashes 
used on Ash Wednesday for the imposition of the ashes. 

The second piece was a creative video that took the over arching theme of the 
scripture and turned it into a current event representation of the message. The message of 
John 3:16 became a news broadcast of how the church is living the light of Christ and 
shining in the darkness. 

The third piece was developed from the same scripture as session two, but these 
two fourth grade boys developed an idea that was completely different, expressing their 
desire to create a story. They composed a talk show script and acted it out with puppets, 


focused on the message of the scripture that those who believed that Jesus was the son of 
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God were living in the light. One of the boys actually compared this scripture message to 


the theme of The Polar Express, and he made the connection that only those who believe 
in Jesus are living in the light, just as only those who believe in the true spirit of 
Christmas can hear the bells ringing in The Polar Express. 

The fourth session focused on Peter’s denial of Jesus during the trial. The group 
studied the scripture with a personal reflection about how we, too, deny Jesus through our 
words and actions. The students, after studying the scripture, spent some time in quiet 
meditation about ways that they deny Christ and wrote them down on black cubes. They 
then decided to make the video using the cubes to help express their personal struggles 
without having to be identified in the video. The video’s impact was extended by giving 
the congregation their own black blocks upon which they could write ways that they deny 
Christ. 

During the fifth session the students studied psalms of worship, and then created 
their own psalm about how they worship God. The group went through a series of 
questions that asked them to complete a sentence, or answer a simple question. The group 
then decided to film their psalm with some images and actions that helped to express 
their message about worshipping God. 

The sixth and final session was designed to study the Apostle’s Creed. The 
discussion led the subjects through a study of the creed, and the video was a reaction to 
the original purpose of the Creed as discerned by the subjects. The desire to have 


everyone's voice heard, but to also express that it is one statement of faith the the whole 
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church confesses, led to an interesting video piece. The media piece was a cutting from 
one subject to the other, stating the confession of the creed, with pictures that symbolized 
the statements as a visual interruption that further teaches the statement of faith. 

A non-documented piece of this study was the presentation of the creative 
multi-media pieces with the congregation for worship during Lent and Eastertide. The 
congregation responded with enthusiasm and appreciation for the additions to their 
worship experiences. The congregation also expressed a new understanding for the 
scripture and a sense of pride in the work that the youth did during the study. This is 
something that the researcher believes has begin to break down some of the walls that 


exist between the generations in the church. 
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Conclusion 


It is the opinion of the researcher that this project can be utilized in a number of 
settings for Christian Education. The projects must be designed around intended use, and 
have some planned outcomes, so that the pieces are theologically sound and a fair 
interpretation of the intended message. The NSYR’s findings about the spirituality of 
youth in America strongly suggests that the lack of intentional faith development and 
tendencies of people of faith to lack the theological foundations for their own growth as 
disciples has led to a failure of the church. “So we must assume that the solution lies not 
in beefing up congregational youth programs, or making worship more ‘cool’ and 
attractive, but in modeling the kind of mature, passionate faith we say we want young 
people to have.”’ This means that our passion and our deeply rooted faith should lead to 
intentional Christian Education models that leave room for the Postmodern to discern the 
message of God for themselves, in the presence of loving and caring devoted adults. 

The church must be open to new methods that allow God to reveal God’s self to 
individuals, and we cannot let this call be silenced by generations who would hold the 
church hostage. This project allows space for individuals to design and implement their 
own projects, while also being guided by a mentor who works with them and helps to 
provide supervision of the meaning of the scripture and the message for the world today. 
This model incorporates a combination of different fields of study and works toward 


making disciples. 


7 Dean, 4. 
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Leonard Sweet is a well-known researcher and thinker in the field of Postmodern 
ministry and culture. He has developed an acronym that he uses to describe this 
generation. The concept is E.P.I.C. and it stands for the following: 

Experiential. “If churches are to effectively disciple Postmodern 

teens they have to help them experience God.”... 

Participatory. “Postmoderns are not going to simply transmit the 

tradition or culture they've been taught. They want to transform 

and customize it.” ... (and be a part of it) 

Image-driven. “Think about how many churches today have logos. 

The best tool religious leaders can give Postmoderns is a metaphor 

or an image.” 

Connected. “The pursuit of individualism has led us to this place of 


hunger for connectedness to communities, not of blood or nation, 
but of choice."® 


With this suggestion for ministry with Postmoderns, the author feels this Doctor 
of Ministry project is an effective model that can be developed to reach the Postmodern 
Generation. She feels, however, that it is vital for the church to continue to create and live 
into the image of God. The church cannot do the same thing that was done 2000 years 
ago and stop there, it cannot do things the same as 50 years ago and stop there, and it 
cannot even do the same thing as 25 years ago and stop there. The church must continue 
to be the living connection to God and the body of Jesus Christ. The church must work to 
reach the next generations and offer them the same salvation that has been offered since 
the beginning. This salvation is the promise that we are all Children of God and that we 


all deserve the right to quality education that produces devoted disciples of Jesus Christ. 


8 Leonard Sweet, Faith Inkubators Think-Tank Dialogue, Aspen, Colorado. (November 17, 2009). 
The researcher participated in a small group think tank, this quotation comes from the group dialogue with 
Mr. Leonard Sweet. 
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The church must live into its calling to reach the least, the last and the lost. The church 
must offer hope for the future and the hold true to the promise that the desire for all to 
succeed and live as disciples of Jesus Christ, is present in the membership of the 
congregation. 

This project encourages the church to listen to and to learn from all of the 
members of the body of Christ, and to value the creative nature that grows out of ministry 
with Postmoderns. It is a call for the church to be open to new ideas for Christian 
Education and to embrace the new worldview of the Postmodern Generation. The 
Postmodern mindset is not something that this generation will grow out of. The 
combination of the Postmodern Era and the Digital Age are what make this approach, this 


model for Christian Education, a vital step in reaching generations for Christ. 
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Ash Wednesday: 


Dies Cinerum 


The Day of Ashes: 

The earliest reference to this holy day is from the 4th Century. According to ancient 
custom, all the faithful approached the altar where the priest dipped his thumb into the 
blessed ashes and made the sign of the cross on their forehead. The ashes are made from 
burning the palms from Palm Sunday and mixing with oil.! 


Why did they begin this, do you think? 


"In Biblical times men who repented of their sins covered themselves with ashes and 
clothed their bodies with sackcloth. By participating in this ceremony a believer was 
symbolically making a public confession of their sinfulness and asking for forgiveness. 
The person is also forcefully reminded of their own mortality and, with it, impending 
judgment."? 


What do you think about when you picture ashes? 
What do you think about the practice of Ash Wednesday? 


Genesis 3:19 reads: "Remember, you are dust, and to dust you will return." 
This is what the pastor says as they put the sign of the cross on your head with the ashes. 
What do you think about that? 


Lent is thought to be a time of reflection, 40 days of preparation for one to 
join the church, or be readmitted to the church. It is a time to prepare our 
hearts for the Easter Season. Just before Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, 
there is the Shrovetide, a time of confession, a spiritual "house cleaning" in 
preparation for the season of penitence.? 


Let's reads through Psalm 51. 
What images do you picture when you read this? Jot down your thoughts next to the 
lines... 


'E.G. Lewis, In Three Days- The History and Traditions of Lent and Easter (North Bend, OR: 
Cape Arago Press, 2011) Loc. 145 of 1536 Kindle Edition. 


*Tbid., Loc. 145-152 of 1536 


3Tbid., Loc. 82 of 1536 
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What is the story of this psalm?. 


Who is the speaker in the Psalm? 

What words come to your mind as we think about this being the beginning of the Lenten 
Season. 

Do you think that this psalm could be telling your story? Or our church's story? 


What do you think is important for the people to understand as we read this psalm and 
prepare for the imposition of the ashes? 
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{2 
Ash Wednesday, Psalm 52 


Present: Interviewer and SA.(Sunday, February 12,2012. 5:38 pm.) 


Interviewer: What images do you picture when you read this? 

SA: Images? I didn’t think of any... (Looking back at it.) Purge me with hyssop, like a 
baby being baptized, be clean and washed whiter than snow. Burnt offerings, things on 
fire. 

Interviewer: What is the story of this Psalm? 

SA: Some forgiving of sins, calling out on their sins and asking for forgiveness. 
Interviewer: Who is the speaker of this? 

SA: Could be anybody. 

Interviewer: How do you think this would tie into Ash Wednesday? 

SA: What do the ashes symbolize? I know we burned the palm leaves from Palm Sunday, 
last year. We burned them to make the ashes for Ash Wednesday. What are the ashes on 
their head for? 

Interviewer: The ashes and sack cloth are images from the Old Testament, to forgive, ask 
for forgiveness. They felt guilty. 

SA: Why didn’t they just say I’m sorry? 

Interviewer: Anybody can say that they are sorry, but it takes true repentance, the ashes 
are a reminder of their feelings. So, what words come to your mind as we think about this 
being the beginning of the Lenten Season? 

SA: Sin, repent, make a sacrifice to God. God doesn’t want burnt offerings. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit and contrite heart, sacrifice has to hurt. It is like, if you hate 
onions and give up onions, that is not a sacrifice. A part of Lent is not just giving up your 
iPod, but thinking what should you do instead, something that helps you focus on God. 
Interviewer: Do you think this Psalm could be telling your story, or our churches’ story? 
SA: Yes, because probably everyone in the church has screwed up one time in their life, 
when they have argued with God and they need to ask for forgiveness. 

Interviewer: Ash Wednesday. Is this important? 

SA: Yes. 

Interviewer: Why? 

SA: So God, knows that you are serious and God can forgive you of your sins. 
Interviewer: This Psalm, now let’s think about. So now, can you come up with other 
images now that we have talked about his Psalm? 

SA: I picture people in deep prayer, a picture of a forehead with an ash cross. Ways to 
represent people feeling sad or upset, a picture of snow, pictures of people getting 
baptized, maybe a cross. For, “Create in me a clean heart,” maybe an animation of 
someone being washed, a cross being drawn on black pencil on a piece of paper, and then 
filmed backwards. 

Interviewer: Anything else? 
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SA: Bones broken, rejoicing, a pic of a doctor healing, or bones broken, like a 
punishment, so we could have someone crying and looking into the distance. 
Interviewer: Someone who doesn’t go to church very often, what would you tell them? 
SA: I don’t know... 

Interviewer: What do you think is the significance is of using the palms? 

SA: They laid palm leaves in the street, sang hosanna, king coming in, Jesus coming, 
king coming, ashes on forehead, the king, Jesus is near us. 

Interviewer: By Good Friday, what happens? 

SA: Jesus is dead, Easter we celebrate the risen Christ. 

Interviewer: By Ash Wednesday have we forgotten? 

SA: What is wrong with people these days? We keep forgetting, keep sinning, and so the 
remembrance of Good Friday, is forgotten and we remember, by Ash Wednesday, it sort 
of ties together the whole year. 

Interviewer: What is the tone of the reader, for this video? 

SA: Forgiving, pleading with God, desperate, sometimes sad and sometimes angry. Be 
emotional, heavy, dark. 
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ee | Field Experience #1 


The 
Knowledge 
Dimension 


The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Factual 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Meta- 
Cognitive 
Knowledge 


Subject A 
(SA) was 
able to tell 
about the 
practices of 
Ash 
Wednesday 
and Psalm 52 


Remembered 
the 
precessional 
on Palm 
Sunday and 


*Future 
possibilities: 
SA could use 
this video to 
remind 
himself of 
the 
procedure, 
we have a 
permanent 
reminder to 
use each year 


The burning 
of the ashes 
represents the 
burnt 
offerings 


Realized that 
this was the 
connection to 
the cross of 
ashes applied 
during Ash 
Wednesday 
Service 


SA related 
being washed 
white as 
snow to 
baptism 


SA thought 
that the 
drawing of 
the cross in 
black 
charcoal 
pencil and 
having it play 
in reverse 
would 
symbolize 
being made 
clean 


*Future 
possibilities: 
SA could use 
this to teach 
others, and 
analyze what 
he thought 
about it 
before 


Video 
demonstrates 
creation of 
the factual 
knowledge 


Video 
demonstrates 
creation of 
the 
conceptual 
knowledge, 
shame, 
obedience, 
baptism 


Video 
demonstrates 
procedural 
knowledge 
through 
creating 
images that 
explain 


*Future 
possibilities: 
Having a 
permanent 
piece to 
reflect on 
from year to 
year could 
encourage 
thinking 
about what it 
means, then 
and now. 
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For God So Loved. 
Lesson: Study scripture John 3:14-21 and examine the applicable nature to life as a 
Christian Pre-Teen today. 
As a class, read the scripture out loud all the way through one time. 


Questions: 
Have you ever heard a part of this scripture before? 


What do you think this is about? 
Who is the speaker? 
What do we know about him or her? When do you think this was written? 


When you hear, “For God so love the world, that he gave his only Son” how does that 
make you feel? 


Then, when the writer continues, and says, “so that everyone who believes in him may 
not perish, but have eternal life,” what do you think that means? 


What does the next section say? 
So, what does this mean for us today? 
If we are called to be the light of the world, how does this relate to what the Bible says 


this scripture? 


What if we do not believe? What happens? 
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For Ged So Loved. 


Present: Interviewer, SA, SD and SE.( Sunday, March 11, 2012. 1:00-2:00 pm.) 


Lesson: Study scripture John 3:14-21 and examine the applicable nature to life as a 
Christian Pre-Teen today. 

Begin Verbatim: 

Interviewer:As a class, let’s read the scripture out loud all the way through one time. 
(John 3:14-21 is read from the NRSV by a SD.) 

Interviewer: I have some questions for you: Have you ever heard a part of this scripture 
before? 

SD: Yeah, I have read it in Sunday School before. 

SE: I think I have, we read it around Christmas. 

SA: I have seen signs at a Bear’s game with John 3:16 on it. I always wondered what the 
point of that was. 

Interviewer: What do you think this is about? 

SA: Well, it is about what we believe in, and eternal life, living forever, right? 

SE: I think it is about the light, but I am not sure exactly what it means. 

Interviewer: Well, who do you think is the speaker? 

SA: John. 

Interviewer: But who is John? 

SA: One of the disciples? 

Interviewer: Well, many people believe that. He is one of the Gospel writers, and he is 
telling us about what it means for Jesus to have come to us, for God to have made his 
presence known on the earth. 

SE: Oh, so the light of the world is God’s son, Jesus. And we have to believe in him. 
Interviewer: Yes. Now, when you hear, “For God so love the world, that he gave his only 
Son” how does that make you feel? 

SA: Pretty lucky! 

SD: Sad. Why did he have to give his son? 

Interviewer: Then, when the writer continues, and says, “so that everyone who believes 
in him may not perish, but have eternal life,” what do you think that means? 

SE: I think it means that we will go to heaven if we believe in God. 

Interviewer: That is some of it. What else? 

SA: I think it means that we believe in God, we will be with God from that moment on. 
SD: Yeah, it is a good thing, no matter what. 

Interviewer: What does the next section say? (read verses 17-20) 

SA: God doesn’t want to condemn the world. What exactly does that mean? 
Interviewer: What do you think? 

SE: Like destroy or ruin, kill us. 

SD: Yeah, God doesn’t want to kill us. 

Interviewer: Right! God doesn’t want to destroy the world. 
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SA: He wants to save it. Cool! 

Interviewer: What happens to the people that do not believe in Jesus, as the Son of God? 
SD: They are condemned. 

SE: They are not living in the light, they are not a part of God’s kingdom. 

Interviewer: Right. Good. 

SA: They stay away from the light, like they do not want to be seen for who they are. 
Interviewer: Maybe. And then, how do the people who live in the light behave? 

SA: They do what is right, they do good. They are disciples of Jesus. 

Interviewer: So, what does this mean for us today? 

SE: It means we have to believe, to keep the light on. 

Interviewer: Yes, we are called to keep the light on. What are some ways that we can or 
do, do that? 

SA: Well, we have the community dinners, and we feed a lot of people. 

SD: We have the Food Pantry. 

SE: We go to church, and Sunday School. 

SA: We worship and read our Bibles and we pray. 

SD: We help around the church. 

Interviewer: If we are called to be the light of the world, how does this relate to what the 
Bible says in this scripture? 

Se: Well, then I guess we need to be like Jesus. 

SA: We need to be the light of the world, now, be Jesus’ hands and feet. 

SD: We need to keep the light on. 


Interviewer: What if we do not believe? What happens? 

SD: The light goes out. 

SA: God condemns us. 

Interviewer: I thought that we could make a movie, helping to share our understanding of 
this scripture. Do you all have any ideas? 

SA: We could do a commercial. 

SD: Or a play. ; 

SE: What about a news report, about how we are keeping the light on here at our church. 
Interviewer: That sounds like a great idea. 
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oa Field Experience #2 


The 
Knowledge The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Dimension 


Subject A A study of All three SA and SE The subjects | The Subjects 

(SA), the scripture subjects were | were able to all discussed | designed a 

Subject D helped SA, able to explain how if this was concept to 
Factual (SD), and SD and SE, describe what | the scripture something explain the 

Knowledge | Subject E lead to it means to ‘relates to the | worth sharing | scripture 

(SE), understandin | them world 

Memorized g of the 

key scripture | scripture in 

John 3:16 context of the 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Cognitive 
Knowledge 


The video 
was named, 
Keeping the 
Light On, this 
is a concept 
drawn from 
the scripture 


The subjects 
determined. 
that we are 
called to keep 
the light on 


The work of 
the church, 
the mission, 
is to reach 
out, what we 
do to shine 
the Light of 
Christ in the 


The subjects 
discerned that 
sometimes 
evil happens, 
we do not 
right all of 
the time, we 
do not 
recognize 
Christ 


The subjects 
designed a 
news cast to 
share the 
Good News 
of the 
scripture 


The video 
shared what 
the subjects 
do with the 
church to live 
out the 
mission of 
this scripture 
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For God So Loved. 


Present: Interviewer, SB,SC, other students, not part of the specific project interview 
(Sunday February 26, 2012 10:30-11:45 am) 


Interviewer: Today we are going to look at John 3:14-21 and examine the applicable 
nature to life as a Christian today. 


As a class, let’s read the scripture out loud all the way through one time. Who would like 
to read? Thank you. 

(SB reads out of the NIV Children’s Bible.) 

Ok, now I have some questions for you all: 

Have you ever heard a part of this scripture before? 

Student: Yeah, For God So Loved the world, 

Other Student: I have seen signs up with John 3:16 at games and stuff. 

Interviewer: What do you think this is about? 

Class: (all at once) We can all live forever, we will be his disciples, we will never die. 
Interviewer: But who gets to live forever? 

Class: (all at once) people who believe in Jesus, disciples, people who see the light, we 
all do. 

Interviewer: When you hear, “For God so love the world, that he gave his only Son” how 
does that make you feel? 

SB: I get to live forever? 

Interviewer: Maybe, but what does it say, who gets to live forever? 

SB: Everybody, 

SC: No, 

Interviewer: Everyone who does what? 

SC: Everybody who believes in Christ, who trust him, who let the light into their hearts. 
Interviewer: Then, when the writer continues, and says, “so that everyone who believes in 
him may not perish, but have eternal life,” what do you think that means? 

SB: It means I get to live forever. 

SC: No, only if you believe in Jesus. 

Interviewer: OK, I am going to read a little more.(Read up to condemn the world) 
Interviewer: What does it mean to condemn the world? 

SB: To punish and condemn, to destroy.. 

Interviewer: Right. Not to punish or destroy the world, (Read more... But those who do 
not believe are already condemned, because they do not believe in the name of Jesus), so, 
what does that mean? 

SB: So if they do not believe in Jesus, then they do not have eternal life. 

Interviewer: Right. 

SC: So, it is kind of like the Polar Express, if they do not believe, they cannot hear the 
bell ringing. 
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Interviewer: Wow, I like that, you are good at this! So the light came into the world, who 
is the light? 

Both: Jesus. 

Interviewer: reading; For all who hate the light, do not come to the light. People liked the 
darkness better. 

SB: So they needed to walk around with sunglasses on, and stuff. 

Interviewer: So those who do what is right, come to the light and do what is right in God. 
So... So, what does this mean for us today? (pause) 

Interviewer: continues: If we want the light to shine in this world, what do we have to do? 
SB: So we need to get a big flashlight, like the sun. 

SC: Oh, so the Jesus is the light, 

SB: what, there are two suns, Jesus is the Son, 

SC: So Jesus is the light of the world. 

Interviewer: So how do we keep the light on? 

Class: (all at once) Believing in Jesus, the Son of God. We do good deeds, not bad deeds. 
Help people. Have faith. 

Interviewer: So, when you see people with signs that have John 3:16, or they say, for God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only Son, there’s more, isn’t there. What do we have 
to do? 

Class: Believe... 

Interviewer: If we are called to be the light of the world, how does this relate to what the 
Bible says in this scripture? 

SB: We have to share our faith, and believe in God and in Jesus. 

SC: We have to find ways to make sure that the light is shining in the world. 

Interviewer: So I thought it would be fun to make a movie about what this passage 
means, in the scripture and for us today. 

SC: I think we could make something that like, tells a story, sort of like a documentary or 
a talk show. 

SB: Yeah, I like to tell stories, we could do a puppet show. 

Interviewer: Ok, why don’t you two work on something together, and we will film it 
when you are ready. 
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Eres) Field Experience #3 


The 
Knowledge 
Dimension 


The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Factual 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Cognitive 
Knowledge 


Subject B 
(SB), and 
Subject C 
(SC), 
memorized 
scripture, 
John 3:16 in 
context of 
John 3:14-21 


Subjects 
discussed 
meaning of 
the scripture 


SC compared 
the idea of 
seeing the 
light by 
knowing 
Christ to the 
Polar Express 
concept of 
those who 
believe in 
Santa can 
hear the 
sleigh bells 


Subjects 
explained the 
Light symbol 
and meaning 
for the 
traditions of 
the church 


SC talked 
about what 
the scripture 
meant in the 
world, 


The 
Subjects’ 
creation of 


the video and 
the script that 


was written 
and 
performed, 
each shared 


SC and SB 
took concept 
of knowing 
Christ and 
applied it to 
going to 
church, 
making one 
feel better 


Created a 
video, talk 
show, The 
Jesus Show, 
in which 
concept of 
going to 
church and 
knowing 
Christ will 
make you feel 
better, this is 
anew 
explanation 
of the concept 
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How Do We Deny Christ? A Lesson on Standing Firm 


Opening: Have you ever had to stand up to your friends, or for your friends, when you 
thought what was happening was not a positive experience? 


Have you ever thought that you should do something, do the right thing? What did you 
have to do? 


In the dark of the courtyard, Peter watched Jesus on trial, and three times denied that he 
was a follower of Christ. What do you think it would have felt like to be Peter? 


Have you ever been in the position when you felt tempted to deny knowing someone 
because you were afraid of what others might say? 


Scripture: Matthew 26: 47-75 

Have the students read the scripture, encourage them to read parts of it with passion, 
especially the times that Peter denies knowing Christ, and the times that Jesus refuses to 
lie to save himself, or let the trial become something other than what it was supposed to 
be. 


Ask clarifying questions to make sure that the students understand what is going on. 


What is happening to Jesus? 


What questions are they asking him? 


Were is Peter? 


What is he doing? 


Why do you think he denied Christ like he did? 
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Activity: So there are ways in which we deny Jesus today, aren’t there? What do you 
think some of them can be? We are going to write some ways in which we deny Jesus on 
these blocks that I have, they are painted black, and we have white pencils to write on 
them with. I want you to take a couple of minutes and write on the different sides, some 
of the ways that you deny Jesus. 


Debriefing: What are some of the things you wrote. How does it make you feel to think 
about denying Jesus in these ways? I want you to take these blocks home and use them to 
pray this week, to think about ways that you can turn them over and stand firm for Jesus. 
You can erase or wash off the denials as you work through them in your devotions this 
week. 
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How Do We Deny Christ? A Lesson on Standing Firm 


Present: Interviewer, SF, SG, Co-Teacher (Context Associate) (Sunday, March 25, 2012 
7:00-8:00 pm.) 


Interviewer: Have you ever had to stand up to your friends, or for your friends, when you 
thought what was happening was not a positive experience? Or when you have not 
shared your faith when you knew you should, or watched while something bad happened 
to someone else? 

SF: You know, there are times when I know that I should speak out, and I don’t. I don’t 
know why, though. 

SG: Wow, there are definitely times when I do not stand by my faith. Or when I feel like I 
have let God down. It doesn’t feel very good. 

Interviewer: Have you ever thought that you should do something, do the right thing? 
What did you have to do? Maybe even when it was difficult to do? 

SG: Wow. I have worked as a camp counselor and I have had to correct children who are 
not being very nice to the other kids, and I have helped people who have asked me for 
help. But you know, I have not been able to stand up to my peers enough. I guess that is 
where I get caught up. 

SF: I don’t know. 

Interviewer: In the dark of the courtyard, Peter watched Jesus on trial, and three times 
denied that he was a follower of Christ. What do you think it would have felt like to be 
Peter? 

SG: I would have been terrified. I don’t know what I would have done! 

SF: I know I would love to say that I would stand up and tell them that I did know him, 
but I am not sure. . 

Interviewer: Have you ever been in the position when you felt tempted to deny knowing 
someone because you were afraid of what others might say? 

SF: Not really. 

SG: I don’t think I have ever had an experience quite like this one! 

Interviewer: OK. We are now going to read through our scripture. It is from Matthew 26: 
47-75. Let’s take turns reading scripture, I would love for your to read parts of it with 
passion, especially the times that Peter denies knowing Christ, and the times that Jesus 
refuses to lie to save himself, or let the trial become something other than what it was 
supposed to be. 

(The scripture is read.) 

I am going to ask some questions to make sure that you all understand what is going on. 
Interviewer: What is happening to Jesus at the beginning? 

SG: Jesus is being arrested in the garden, and some of the disciples try to stop it, and he 
tells them to stop. The disciples end up running away. 

SF: But, Peter and John follow him to the priests house. 
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Interviewer: Yes. Then they get to the priests courtyard. What questions are they asking 
Jesus? 

SG: They are asking him why he claims to be the Messiah. 

SF: They are trying to get him to admit that he has broken the Temple laws. 

Interviewer: Were is Peter? 

SG: He is out by the fire, trying, or pretending to try to stay warm, and trying to see what 
is happening to Jesus. 

SF: He denies Jesus, when the people accuse him of being one of the followers, he denies 
it. 

SG: Just like Jesus said he would. 

Interviewer: How do you think this makes Peter feel? Why do you think he would deny 
Jesus like this? 

SF: I think Peter immediately feels horrible about what happened. I think he is scared of 
being beaten like Jesus is being, he is probably scared of being ridiculed and shunned 
from the Temple. 

SG: Maybe he is scared for his family, too. I don’t know. This is pretty serious. 
Interviewer: So there are ways in which we deny Jesus today, aren’t there? What do you 
think some of them can be? We are going to write some ways in which we deny Jesus on 
these blocks that I have, they are painted black, and we have white pencils to write on 
them with. I want you to take a couple of minutes and write on the different sides, some 
of the ways that you deny Jesus. 

(Silence) 

Interviewer: Would you like to share what you wrote on your blocks? 

SG: I wrote that I sometimes stay silent when I should speak out, especially when I have 
the opportunity to share about my faith. I also wrote that I sometimes look the other way. 
And I wrote that I judge others. 

SF: I wrote some of those things too. I wrote that sometimes I am too busy, and I do not 
take the time to focus on my faith or my friends. I am sometimes afraid to share what I 
think. Not caring about others feelings all of the time. 

Interviewer: Wow, thank you for being so honest. I thought we could make a video about 
this exercise, to share during Holy Week services. And then, I want you to take these 
blocks home and use them to pray this week, to think about ways that you can turn them 
over and stand firm for Jesus. You can erase or wash off the denials as you work through 
them in your devotions this week. 
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ia Field Experience #4 


The 
Knowledge 
Dimension 


The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Factual 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knewledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Meta- 
Cognitive 
Knowledge 


Matthew 
26:31-35, 
69-75 
Subject F 
(SF), and 
Subject G 
(SG), were 
able to recall 
the story 


SG shared 
that she will 
use the 
blocks to 
reflect over 
the week, 
Holy Week, 
about how 
she 
sometimes 
denies Jesus 


The subjects 
understood 
that this was 
in the 
sequence of 
events that 
make of the 


final hours of 


Jesus’ life 


SF and SG 
discussed the 
idea, are we 
any different 


SG shared 
that she will 
use the 
blocks and 
video to 
remember to 
change her 
denial 
behaviors 


The subjects 
applied the 
information 
to the 
character of 
Peter, from 
the statement 
that he would 
die for Jesus, 
to the denial 
in the 
courtyard 


SG explained 
how she 
sometimes 
feel that she 
might still be 
denying 
Christ by her 
words and 
actions 


SF shared 
that we 
shouldn’t do 
things that 
deny Christ 


SG shared 
that changing 
her denial 
behaviors 


will make her 


a better 
witness of 
her faith 


SG and SF 
both thought 
of situations 
in which the 
acted in the 
same manner 
as Peter, 
naming them 
as denials 


Both subjects 
believe that 
they can 
work harder 


Both 
Subjects 
contributed 
to share how 
they could be 
different if 
they tried 


SG said, 
“God calls us 
to be 
different 
from those 
around us, to 
help change 
the ways of 
the world.” 


Subject wrote 
ways they 
deny Christ 
on black 
blocks of 
wood 


The subjects 
shared how 
these blocks 
can build a 
wall that we 
hide behind, 
walls of 
denial, shared 
in a video 
about how 
they admit to 
denying 
Jesus, and 
ways that 
they could 
stop 
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IS? 


Lesson: Learning about Psalms of Praise and Thanksgiving. 


Read through Psalm 67, a couple of lines at a time. Answer any questions about meaning 


of words that the class might have. 


Questions: 


Who is the speaker in this psalm? 


What do you think this psalm is about? 


Can you pick a couple of phrases that speak to you, what are they? What do they mean to 


you? 


How does this psalm make you feel? 


Do you think that this psalm is encouraging you to do anything? 


Are there things in your life that you would want to write a psalm about? 


Write Your Own Psalm about Praise and Worship 
Questions: 
I know God loves me because... 
When IJ am happy, I... 
Thank you God, for... 
I praise God by... 


God is great because... 


Sometimes I feel... 

I can describe God with one word, it is... 
I like church because... 

Church makes me feel like... 


I get upset because... 


When I get sad I... 

When I pray to God, I say... 
God loves _ about me! 
What do I sing out? 


I dance to show... 
I see God in... 
God cries when.... 


I am made in God’s image, I know because... 
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Lesson: Learning about Psalms of Praise and Thanksgiving. 
Present: Interviewer, SA, SB, SC and SH (Sunday, April 29, 2012 12:00-1:30 pm) 


Interviewer: We are going to read through Psalm 67, a couple of lines at a time. And then, 
I am going to ask questions about the meaning of words or images that you might have. 
(Read Psalm 67) 

Interviewer: Who is the speaker in this psalm? 

SA: Some guy. 

SB: Yeah, just some guy, how else would we know anything about him? 

Interviewer: Well, let’s see. Does it seem like this person is happy or sad? 

SB: Happy. 

Interviewer: What are some of the things that he or she seems happy about? Is this 
someone who knows who God is? 

SA: Yeah, He, or she, is someone who knows God, because they are saved among the 
nations. 

SC: And... They feel like God’s face is shining on them. 

SH: They want to be glad and sing for joy, so of course they are happy. 

SA: Also, they are talking about the harvest, so they are probably farmers or something 
like that. 

Interviewer: Great! So, what is this Psalms saying about worship? How do we worship 
our God? 

SA: By praying. 

SH: Reading the Scripture. 

SC: By singing. 

SB: By doing stuff. 

SH: So, what does it mean when it says that the earth has yielded its increase? 
Interviewer: It means that the people feel blessed by God because they have had a great 
harvest. That they have enough food to eat. 

SH: Ok. So this whole Psalm is about praising God. 

Interviewer: Yes! 

Interviewer: (continuing) Can you pick a couple of phrases that speak to you, what are 
they? What do they mean to you? 

SA: I like that part about the nations being judged in equity. It makes me think that God 
is a fair God and treats everybody the same, that deserves it. 

SB: I like that part about having enough food, because I am always hungry. 

SH: I like to sing, so the part about praising God and singing sounds great to me. 

SC: I think about the ends of the earth, and how God is able to go to all of them, and that 
people will know who he is, everywhere. 

Interviewer: Do you think that this psalm is encouraging you to do anything? 

Class: Praising God. 

Interviewer: Are there things in your life that you would want to write a psalm about? 
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SH: I guess. 

SA: Like what? 

Interviewer: I have a worksheet that I turned into a large bouncy ball. On the ball, I have 
written statements that will help you write a song about praising God. When you gently 
toss the ball to someone, and they grab it, the statement where there right thumb lands is 
the one they need to answer. I will record the statement, and then we are going to write 
our own Psalm of praise out of what we say. 

SC: That sounds cool. 

SH: Let’s do it. 


Write Your Own Psalm about Praise and Worship 

I know God loves me because... 

I go to church...I got baptized, I 
When I am happy, I... 

Sing...dance... shout for joy 
Thank you God, for... 

My dad...my family... my church 
I praise God by... 

Singing...going to church 
God is great because... 

He made everything. 
God made..... 

Me... Ducks... The whole earth... 
Sometimes I feel... 

Sad... Like crying... Like I am at the top of the world... 
I can describe God with one word, it is.:. 

Awesome... 
I like church because... 

I go with my family... 
Church makes me feel like... 

Happy... Sometimes bored... 
I get upset because... 

People do bad things... When someone gets hurt... 
When I get sad I... 

Bawl my eyes out... 
When I pray to God, I say... 

Dear God... Amen... 


God loves _ about me! 
Everything about me!... 
What do I sing out? 


Hallelujah... Amen... 
I dance to show... 
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That I am happy... 
I see God in... 
My dad, the flowers and the trees... 
God cries when.... 
Tlie... 
I am made in God’s image, I know because... 
The Bible says so... Because I go to church... 
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ae: Field Experience #5 


The 
Knowledge 
Dimension 


The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Factual 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Procedural 
Knowledge 


Meta- 
Cognitive 
Knowledge 


A brief 
recalling of 
the content of 
Psalm 67. 


The video will 


allow all 
subjects to 
think about 
their process 
of developing 
their own 
Psalm of 
Praise. 


The subjects 
were able to 
express 
understandin 
g of the 
elements of 
the Psalm. 


SB stated 
that the 
increase of 
food 
appealed to 
him, because 
he is always 
hungry, 
understand 
the concept 
that God 
provides, 


The subjects 
were able to 
explain how 
the Psalm 
was 
designed, as 
a response to 
praise by the 
author. 


All 
understood 
the different 
aspects of 
praising God 
shared in the 
Psalm. 


The subjects 
took the 
theme of the 
Psalm and 
created their 
own Psalm 
of Praise. 


All were able 
to apply the 
process of 
praising God, 
to their own 
statements of 
why and how 
they praise 
God. 


SH stated 
that the 
whole Psalm 
was about 
Praising 
God, and 
began to 
identify 
statements. 


SA noticed 
the line about 
equity, and 
decided that 
this was 
“cool” 
because God 
is fair to 
those who 
deserve it. 


The creation 
of the video 
depicting the 
new Psalm 
demonstrated 
the ability to 
create 
through the 
concept 
applied. 


The video 
expressed an 
understandin 
g of the 
procedure of 
creation of a 
psalm of 
praise. 
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The Creeds 
A Study for Confirmation: 


Begin class. Talk about the meaning and uses of the creeds in the United Methodist 
Church, and the historic uses and causes for having to adopt creeds in the first place. 
What do you think a creed is? 


Do you know some of the things that our church believes? 


Why would it be important for us to have some things that we agree on as the larger 
church? 


The Apostle’s Creed is an historic statement of the faith of the ancient church, developed 
in the 300’s to rectify some of the false teachings and heretical teachings that were taking 
place at the time. The early church leaders decided that we needed to have a set of beliefs 


set out and adopted by the church, so that it remained unified. 


Read the Apostle’s Creed, out loud. 
Ask the questions: 


What things stand out as you read this? 

Do you think that these are important things for us to agree on? 
Why do you think some of these statements are in this Creed? 
How does the church explain their meaning today? 


What are some ways we can share this creed with the church? 


After the filming of the video: 

Now we are going to look at the Nicene Creed. This is another creed developed by the 
early church to help explain what the early church believed, and to stop false teachings 
and professions of faith based on them. 


Let’s read through this creed, section by section. And then we are going to compare the 
two creeds. 
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What are some of the differences that you noticed? 


Why do you think that the differences were needed? 
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The Creeds: A Study for Confirmation: 


Present: Interviewer, SA, SB, SC, SE, SH. (Sunday, May 3, 2012 12:00-1:30 pm.) 


The Apostle’s Creed 


I believe in God, the Father almighty, 
creator of heaven and earth. 


I believe in Jesus Christ, God's only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 

born of the Virgin Mary, 

suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

was crucified, died, and was buried; 

he descended to the dead. 

On the third day he rose again; 

he ascended into heaven, 

he is seated at the right hand of the Father, 

and he will come again to judge the living and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Spirit, 

the holy catholic church, 

the communion of saints, 

the forgiveness of sins, 

the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. AMEN. 


Interviewer: We are going to talk about the meaning and uses of the creeds in the United 
Methodist Church, and the historic uses and causes for having to adopt creeds in the first 
place. What do you think a creed is? 

SE: Is it like an agreement? 

SA: Isn’t it something like what we say in worship sometimes? 

Interviewer: Yes. This statement shares some of the things that our church believes. As 
we read through this creed, we will stop and talk about what the statements say about 
what we believe. Let’s start with the opening lines. 

SC: It says that we believe in God. 

SB: And that he created the heavens and the earth. 

Interviewer: Yes, why it that important? 

SA: Well, it means that God is the creator. Almighty, means that he is powerful. 
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Interviewer: Why the Father? 

SE: I don’t know. Because that is the wording we use when we talk about the Trinity. 
Interviewer: Yes. Do you notice the two other parts? 

SE: Yes, Jesus, the Son and the Holy Spirit. That is the Trinity. 

Interviewer: Right. Why do you think that the creed is set up this way. 

SA: I guess because they wanted to explain the Trinity. 

Interviewer: Yes, the early church was dividing over and over again, about the different 
beliefs that make us Christians. The divinity and humanity of Jesus was very important. 
The early church debated this, and began to cause lots of problems. So they developed 
the creeds as statements of faith, the most minimal beliefs we must share in order to be 
Christians. Now, let us look at the middle section. 

SH: Jesus was born to Mary, he was human. 

SE: So, we believe that God came to the earth as Jesus. And that he died, on the cross. 
Interviewer: Yes, and then what do you think it means when it says that he descended to 
the dead. 

SB: That he died. 

SA: No, he went into hell. 

SH: But why? 

SC: Why did he need to go there? 

Interviewer: Well, the early people of faith, the Jewish people, didn’t believe in heaven or 
an afterlife, they believed in a place called Sheol. It was not a hell or a heaven. Well, if 
they did not know or have a chance to believe in Jesus, then could they go to heaven? 
SC: They should be able to, but I don’t know. 

Interviewer: Well, the belief is that Jesus went into Sheol, to bring up the people of faith, 
who died before he came to save humanity. The good people, the people who followed 
God, they deserved the opportunity to go to heaven as well. 

SA: Cool! They were taken care of. 

Interviewer: One last statement of Christ? 

SB: He will come to judge the living and the dead. What does that mean. 

SC: We all have to face Jesus, that we will be judged. 

SE: So, we better be careful. 

SH: So this tell us all about what we need to know about Jesus. 

Interviewer: Yes. And finally, the last statement is about the Holy Spirit. What does it 
say? 

SC: It says that we have a communion of saints. Like when we take communion in 
church? 

Interviewer: Yes, we believe that the Holy Spirit reunites all people of faith, those present 
in the sanctuary with us, and those that have died. What about the saying of the 
resurrection of the body? 

SB: That means that we are zombies! 

SH: No. Is that sort of like what happens on Easter, Jesus doesn’t die. 
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Interviewer: Yes, but also, that we will go on to the eternal life in heaven, when our 
earthly bodies die. We will be raised again to new life in Christ. 

SE: I think I get it. 

Interviewer: Why would it be important for us to have some things that we agree on as 
the larger church? 

SA: To keep us united. 

Interviewer: What are some ways we can share this creed with the church? 

SH: I think we should record it with all of our voices, to show that we are united in what 
we believe. 

SE: Yeah, maybe we can cut from one person to the other, to make it a little more 
attention getting. 

SB: We can take pictures of things that illustrate the images of God being told about in 
the creed. 

SC: We can take turns, taking pictures and filming what we want to do. 

SA: I think that sounds like a great idea. I think it will be really cool. 

(The students continued to film and the video, and they come to terms that they can agree 
upon, and take pictures of images from around the church. These will illustrate their 
ideas, in between the statements of the faith of the church.) 
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After the filming of the video: 

Interviewer: Now we are going to look at the Nicene Creed. This is another creed 
developed by the early church, to help explain what the early church believed, and to stop 
false teachings and professions of faith based on them. 


Let’s read through this creed, section by section. And then we are going to compare the 
two creeds. 

The Nicene Creed 

We believe in one God, 

the Father, the Almighty, 

maker of heaven and earth, 

of all that is, seen and unseen. 


We believe in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 

the only Son of God, 

eternally begotten of the Father, 

God from God, light from light, 

true God from true God, 

begotten, not made, 

of one Being with the Father; 

through him all things were made. 

For us and for our salvation 

he came down from heaven, 

was incarnate of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary 
and became truly human. 

For our sake he was crucified under Pontius Pilate; 
he suffered death and was buried. 

On the third day he rose again 

in accordance with the Scriptures; 

he ascended into heaven 

and is seated at the right hand of the Father. 

He will come again in glory to judge the living and the dead, 
and his kingdom will have no end. 


We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father [and the Son], 

who with the Father and the Son is worshiped and glorified, 
who has spoken through the prophets. 

We believe in one holy catholic and apostolic Church. 

We acknowledge one baptism for the forgiveness of sins. 
We look for the resurrection of the dead, 

and the life of the world to come. Amen. 
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Interviewer: What are some of the differences that you noticed? 

SB: It’s way longer. 

SH: There is more said about God. What does it really mean, of all that is seen and 
unseen? - 

SA: I think that just means that God created everything, what we can see and what we 
can’t. Like heaven, or cells, or... 

SC: Like our souls. 

Interviewer: Right. What else. 

SE: Well, there is a lot more about Jesus. The light from light, and true God, and being 
one with the Father, that is like what we talked about with the Trinity, that God is all in 
one. They are not separated. 

Interviewer: Good. There was a lot of discussion about the nature of Christ and God, and 
so with this creed, they wanted to make sure that there were not any holes in the 
statements of the beliefs. 

SH: I like how it says, for our sake, he came down from heaven, that is good for us to 
remember. 

SC: And the part about according to the scriptures, that means that we find these beliefs 
in the Bible, right? 

Interviewer: Yes. You all are doing really well with this, but I think that we are running 
out of time. Let’s pray... 
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i as Field Experience #6 


The 
Knowledge 
Dimension 


The Cognitive Process Dimension 


Factual 
Knowledge 


Conceptual 
Knowledge 


Precedural 
Knowledge 


Meta- 
Cognitive 
Knowledge 


Recitation of 
the creeds 
during 
filming and 
study 
provided all 
subjects with 
recall of the 
creeds 


SE 
recognized 
the different 
sections refer 
to the Trinity, 
she want to 
make sure 
we share 
this. 


SA was able 
to explain 
the reasons 
for the creed, 
and to recall 
elements of 
the Apostle’s 
Creed when 
filming the 
video, and 
looking for 
images to 
capture. 


Study allowed 
for the 
subjects to 
gain facts to 
understand 
the meaning 
and purpose 
of the creeds. 


SA 
understands 
that this 
statement of 
faith unites us 
as Christians. 


Subjects 
analyzed 
facts by 
comparing 
the elements 
in both 
creeds. 


Applied 
knowledge 
of aspects of 
creed 
through 
discussion 
and images 
chosen for 
the film. 


sc 
recognizes 
that this is 
meant to 
keep us from 
making up 
our own faith 
statements. 


SH’s 
suggestion 
that all of the 
voices be 
used in short 
phrases to 
express that 
we all 
believe this, 
shows an 
application 
of the 
process of 
the creed, 


SA and SE 
begin to 
understand 
that this is 
necessary for 
our faith as a 
whole body 
of the church. 


SB’s 
suggestion to 
use pictures 
in the video 
encouraged 
the subjects 
to really 
decipher the 
meaning of 
the 
statements 
and evaluate 
their intended 
purpose. 


Images 
expressed 
factual 
knowledge of 
the creeds. 


The images 
chosen for the 
video showed 
a creative 
aspect of the 
conceptual 
knowledge of 
the elements 
of the creed. 


The 
suggestion to 
have each 
voice separate 
but all 
together 
creates the 
example that 
this statement 
unites the 
Church. 
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